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CREDO 


I would not have 
My God to be 
Without a veil 
Of mystery. 


For how suppose 
That He could bind 
Himself to fit 
My little mind? 


So few the things 

It knows, and small, 
How then contain 

The God of all? 


In this I rest, 

In this rejoice — 
That He has let 

Me hear His voice 


— L.G. M. 


















FATHER TIM CASEY 





FLOWERS OF MAY 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


sé AT NINE o'clock tonight? Yes, Harry, I’ll be free. Come right 
A along, and we shall have a grand talk about Auld Lang Syne,” 
Father Casey had answered over the telephone. 

It was nearly nine o’clock now, and he was eagerly anticipating the 
meeting with the old class-mate whom he had not seen for a quarter of 
a century and more. Together they had finished college and together 
entered the seminary. Harry had remained only a year. Always frank 
with himself and frank with his spiritual director, he had, after a fair 
trial, come to the conclusion that he was not called to the sacerdotal state. 
Accordingly he had abandoned the idea without the slightest regard for 
what relatives and acquaintances might say or think. 

Father Casey had always admired him for that. So many have the 
stupid impression that it is a disgrace to begin studying for the priest- 
hood and afterwards to quit. On the contrary it is an honor. It is an 
honor to aspire to become a holy and zealous priest. It is an honor to 
put that aspiration to the test by entering the seminary. And having 
made the test and found the vocation lacking, it is an honor to step 
down and choose another calling. 

Now as he sat awaiting the visit of his old friend, Father Casey re- 
called a conversation which had given him the first vague doubts re- 
garding Harry’s vocation. It was a quiet May evening and they were 
walking together on the seminary campus. 

“Harry,” he blurted out in his young enthusiasm over the beautiful 
May devotions as, for the first time, he saw them conducted in the 
seminary, “I’ll bet you’ve forgotten the ‘fioretto’ the spiritual director 
suggested for today.” 

“Tim,” Harry replied, “far be it from me to throw a wet blanket 
over your newly-kindled fervor, but since you have brought up the sub- 
ject, I may as well tell you that I am not so keen on the ‘foretti’ and 
all the rest of the over-sentimental features in the May devotions here. 
These rather childish demonstrations may do very well for impression- 
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able children of the sunny Italy whence they come. But when you and I, 
by the grace of God, become priests we shall have to deal with hard- 
headed Americans. It behooves us to cultivate our piety accordingly.” 

“Nobody in this seminary doubts for a moment that the Rector is 
a hard-headed American, yet he follows all these devotions with as much 
simple piety as the rawest newcomer,” Tim countered. 

“Evidently they appeal to him; they do not appeal to me,” was all 
Harry answered. 

Tim however could not let the matter drop at that. “Harry, how can 
you hope to become a good priest without devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary?” 

“Easy, Tim, easy. You are always too impetuous. I believe abso- 
lutely and unconditionally everything the Church teaches about the 
Blessed Virgin. I pay her dutifully all the honor prescribed by the 
Church’s liturgy. I respect and love her as the Mother of my God. I 
even say certain private prayers to her as a mark of courtesy to her 
Divine Son and as an act of conformity to Catholic tradition. I call 
that devotion — logical devotion. So don’t say I have no devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

“Then what are you objecting to in our May devotions?” 

“T object to exaggeration, to over-stressing, to sentimentality, to 
childish practices not based on solid logic.” 

“T hope you do not contend that any genuine Catholic, much less 
any priest or seminarian, gives to Mary the divine honor due to God 
alone,” Tim returned hotly. 

“Of course I do not. I know that even the most enthusiastic de- 
votee of Mary never for one moment forgets that God, the Creator, is 
everything and that Mary, despite her exalted dignity, is only a crea- 
ture of God. He looks upon her simply as the way leading to God. But 
why, I ask, give so much time and attention to the ‘way’ instead of 
going directly to the goal ?” 

“But Mary will help you to reach the goal.” 


“T know it. And I pray to her for help. But still I know that the 
help comes ultimately from God, and so I spend most of my time deal- 
ing directly with Him. And believe me, Tim, we shall save more Cath- 
olics and convert more non-Catholics if we stress that doctrine rather 
than sentimental devotions.” 


“That,” said Tim, “may do very well when your soul is at peace 
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and you are confident you are in God’s good graces. But when you lose 
courage, when you fall and fall, when you reject God’s inspirations 
and abuse His mercies, when you relapse again and again into your 
old faults, when you know God is displeased with you and fear all your 
protestations of sorrow and amendment are sham and mockery, when 
you no longer have courage to raise your guilty head and call upon 
Him, then you need the encouragement of Mary.” 

“Even then I know God is infinitely merciful. If I have enough 
courage to go to Mary, why haven’t I enough courage to go directly to 
Him?” 

Tim Casey had not yet studied theology, neither had he passed 
through the school of experience, and so he did not know just how to 
answer. However the conversation had left an uncomfortable impres- 
sion, nor was he greatly surprised when, some months later, Harry 
quitted the seminary and returned to the world. 


HE DOOR bell rang. 

After the first hearty greetings they settled down in two com- 
fortable chairs before the open grate and talked old times. A hundred 
times they began a topic and a hundred times interrupted it for an- 
other, as is the way with old friends after a long separation. But there 
were deeper, weightier, more personal matters. They had finally got 
down to these. Harry was opening his soul, and Father Casey was 
listening intently, no longer distracted by the white hair and drawn fea- 
tures of the boyhood companion who looked at least a dozen years older 
than he ought to. 

“It was hard sledding.” Harry had reached a crucial point in the © 
retrospect of the years. “Hard sledding,” he sighed, — “too hard and 
too long. It took the heart out of me, and I gave up.” 

“When you were a young fellow, you had the grit of a dozen. You 
could face anything,” the priest encouraged. 

“Ah, then I had help — the help of my faith.” 

“You don’t mean to say you lost it!” 


“The faith. No. But I had lost its help. Evil companions, dangerous 
pleasures, omniverous reading, worldliness, drink, wastefulness had 
done their work and estranged me from the Church and the sacraments. 
Deprived of divine help, I had only my own natural strength to lean 
on. Tim, it wasn’t enough. I gave up.” 
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“But didn’t you, at least, say your prayers?” 

“I did —for a while. But I couldn’t keep on praying and living 
the way I was. Some other Catholic fellows could, but I couldn't. 
I knew too much. I saw the two things could not logically go together.” 

“You were always great on the logic, Harry. I wonder whether 
there was not a good dose of intellectual pride in it all. Intellectual pride, 
you know, is always a serious obstacle to the grace which God gives so 
lavishly to humble and simple souls. And, as we go through life, we 
find so often that our so-called logic had a hole in it.” 

“How true! How true! Now, if my boasted logic had not estranged 
me from the childlike devotion to the Blessed Virgin my mother taught 
me, I might have been able—like some of the other fellows —to 
recite a ‘Hail Mary’ or ‘Memorare’ every night, even under circum- 
stances where a prayer to God would seem like blasphemy — where it 
simply couldn’t be done. Their ‘illogical’ practice of saying a prayer 
to the Blessed Mother seemed somehow to enable them to hold on. 
They never quite gave up all hope of sometime, somehow, getting out 
of the mess. And they generally did. Maybe it was a dangerous illness, 
maybe a jail sentence, the sudden and violent death of a companion, 
a mission sermon to which some zealous neighbor had dragged them. 
Sooner or later — she saw to it— they squared up their accounts and 
came back to God.” 

“If you were to probe down deep enough, Harry, you would find 
there was logic even in their ‘illogical’ devotion to the Blessed Virgin.” 

“T know it. I know it. The soundest kind of logic — based on 
the illogical insistence of a mother’s heart to love where there is no 
logical reason for loving — based on our inborn assurance that, no 
matter how shamefully we abuse and outrage it, a mother’s love can 
never quite throw us off.” 

“And did you finally turn to Mary?” 


“I wanted to. But every prayer I began died on my lips. It seemed 
a mockery. I was lost — hopelessly lost. Doomed to be a reprobate 
in the next world, an outcast in this. Desperation was driving me, with 
a power I could not resist, to a fatal act. As I tramped the street, blind 
to all about me, I collided with an old Italian woman selling flowers. 
‘Flowers of ze May, Fioretti,’ she said, holding up a miserable little 
bunch of violets. ‘Flowers of the May — Fioretti.’ Something stirred 
within me. I gave her the last few cents I had — saved for my dinner — 
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and slipped the flowers into my pocket. The proprietress of the wreck 
in the slums, where I had my bed, was, I judged, a Catholic, for at the 
end of the dark hallway there was a statue of the Blessed Virgin. I 
turned and went back, trying meanwhile to manufacture an excuse, in 
case anybody should see me returning at that time of day. I sneaked 
into the house as stealthily as a burglar. Making sure nobody was look- 
ing, I entered the hallway and placed my bunch of faded violets before 
the statue. Had I been able to accompany the offering with a prayer, 
how gladly I should have done so! However, that night, I was able. I 
knelt beside my bed and said the ‘Memorare.’ From that moment for- 
ward — but need I tell an experienced priest that ‘never was it known 
that anyone who had recourse to her was left unaided?’ — Once I had 
set myself right with God, the rest was easy. I could face the world 
squarely and so made a fair success even in material things. I am not 
saying I was suddenly confirmed in grace. There were struggles and 
sometimes defeats, there were periods of darkness and discouragement, 
but I had learned my lesson. No frightened child ever clung more 
tightly to its mother than I to the the Blessed Virgin, and she saw me 
through. And so, Tim, that’s my story.” 

“*Tis no new one, Harry. Hundreds of times I’ve heard it al- 
ready, only in different words. Such facts, I think, are the best 
‘Fioretti,’ the fairest ‘Flowers of the May,’” said Father Casey. 


KERNELS — 


A smart man suspects that his knowledge is nothing. A 
genius knows it. A fool proves it. 


* * &* 
A free-thinker is one who gives more freedom to his 
thought than thought to his freedom. 
+. oe 8 
The only thing that many of us have in common with the 
Saints is that not even the latter were perfect. 
* * * 


An agnostic is one who closes his eyes and then wistfully 
observes that he can’t see. 
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MEN AGAINST THE WORLD 





Based upon historical records, this dramatic sketch represents the actual 
founding of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. At first they were seven — 
today they are many thousands — against the world. : 











| 
i 


D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


SCENE I: An unpretentious room in one of the academic lodging 
houses of Paris. Frederic Ozanam and Auguste Le Taillandier are 
seated in the midst of an informal semi-circle, with Paul Lamache, M. 
Bailly, Felix Clave, Francois Lallier and Jules Devaux about them. 
They had just come from a meeting of the Conference of History and 
Philosophy, which has been holding meetings for over a year with pub- 
lic discussions of the history and philosophy of Christianity. 

Ozanam: These new movements that are springing up about us 
make me impatient. Can’t people see that the universal prosperity that 
Saint-Simon is offering is a chimera? 

Bailly: Fourier has nothing better to offer, even though he is oppos- 
ing Saint-Simon. They are all trying to build on the same sand of 
materialism. 

Ozanam: What is wrong with people’s minds, that they listen to the 
folly these men are teaching? 

Lamache: If we could bring them to listen to our conferences, they 
might be enlightened. The meeting tonight must have convinced every 
person there that the only salvation of France and the world is to be 
found in the teachings of Christ. 

Devaux: (Enthusiastically) Yes! Your discourse was masterly, 
Frederic. . . . (More calmly) But alas, how many were there? 

Lallier: (quietly) A handful — and most of them, if not all, already 
convinced. 

Ozanam: Yes, a mere handful and all Paris and France seething 
with revolutionary ideas and windblown philosophies. And the saddest 
part of it all is that they who are so ignorant, so bitterly attack the 
Church and all that she stands for. They do not know that they are 
digging their own graves. 

Taillandier: (gloomily) I have often thought that we are wasting 
our energies. What are we accomplishing, anyway? 
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Ozanam: We have been meeting for over a year now; discussing 
every phase of Catholic thought and history; probing every problem 
that has arisen. But you are right, Auguste. What have we accom- 
plished? What good have we done? Many of us have given up our 
careers for this work; but in a year’s time have we succeeded in making 
one single conquest for Jesus Christ? 

Clave: Perhaps we do not know of the good we are doing. 

Ozanam: But we do know of the dangers and evils around us, and 
they do not seem to be decreasing, for all our efforts. 

Bailly: 1 heard something the other day that I have hesitated to 
speak of. I'll tell you about it now. One of my colleagues in the news- 
paper field attended one of the meetings of the conference, to report 
on it, I suppose, for his paper. Afterwards he said to me: “You men 
are right when you speak of the glories of your Church in the past; in 
former times Christianity worked wonders; but what is it doing for 
the world today? Even you who pride yourselves in your faith — what 
are you doing to show the vitality and efficacy and truth of your faith 
now?” (Bailly pauses, and the group is silent. Then he continues, quiet- 
ly:) I could not answer. 

Ozanam: That hurts. But it is not true? 

Clave: Oh, but we have done something! Is there no value in our 
effort to understand our faith ourselves, to prepare ourselves for the 
work of making it known? 

Lallier: But if people will not listen? 

Devaux: It is our task to make them listen! 

Laller: But how, my dear Jules? 

Taillandier: We've been trying for a year, and how many listeners 
have we? As well try to feed hunger with stones, as to try to drown 
out the voices of Saint-Simon and Thierry and Monge and Fourier and 
the rest with their foolish promises of riches for all. People won’t 
listen to philosophy or religion when they are hungry! 

Ozanam: (quietly) Then there is only one way to make them listen. 

Lallier: What is that? 

Ozanam: (pausing before speaking) Works of charity. 

Devaux: What? 

Ozanam: After all, Christ Himself began thus, and in every age it 
was the charity of Christ that drew men to listen to His words. That 
is where we have failed. We must make up for it now. 
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Clave: You mean we are to try to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked and visit the sick? 

Lamache: How can we do that? We're only a group of students, 
none of us with a very great income. What have we to give? 

Ozanam: We don’t need great resources. Charity is not all money 
and material things. We need to give ourselves. To go into the homes 
of the poor; give them a kind word and sympathy and understanding ; 


_give them what little we have to give, even though we deprive ourselves. 


We need to show that that we believe that the same Christ Who said: 
“Upon this rock I will build my Church” also said: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, that you have love one for 
another.” 

Lamache: But what of our conferences and studies? Are we to end 
them? 

Ozanam: No, we need knowledge, but the world needs charity be- 
fore it can come to partake of that knowledge. We'll keep up our 
studies, at the same time we'll show the world what the charity of 
Christ means! Paris is crowded with the poor. There is our field! 
Who will enter it with me? 

Taillandier: (quickly) 1! 

Bailly: (raising his voice above the assent of all the others) Frederic, 
we have all stood together in our work during the past year. We'll 
stand together in this. 

Ozanam: Good. (turning to Taillandier) Auguste, there is a poor 
family living on our street. I heard today that they are without fuel. 
We have wood for the winter. Let us take it to them. . . . 

Tallandier: (rising) Come. 

CURTAIN 

SCENE II: A year later. A larger, more formal meeting room in 
Paris. M. Bailly is seated at the head of a table, the others about the 
table with Ozanam at the right of Bailly. 

Ozanam: Gentlemen, the time has come when we must make an 
important decision. Our work for the poor has grown so rapidly that 
we can no longer keep our society a mere private affair among our- 
selves. Ever since we opened our ranks to new members we have been 
increasing. 

Bailly: We have over a hundred members now. 

Ozanam: Yes, and it is impossible to carry out our regular pro- 
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gram at the meetings. Not one tenth of the members can report on their 
work, 

Clave: It is evident that we should have limited the number. 

Ozanam: I think not, because we few could not have done the work 
that is being accomplished now. But expansion is continuing. At 
Nimes, at Lyons, at Rome, groups of men are banded together for the 
same works of charity we are performing. They look to us for leader- 
ship and guidance. We must subdivide into several conferences, keep- 
ing a strong bond of unity in the whole. 

Taillandier: What! are we who have been bound together so long 
to be separated? 

Ozanam: Only in body, never in soul. It is our task now to assist 
in directing these new conferences. 

Clave: But that means notoriety, display, claiming a name as a 
great organization. Oh, Frederic, we have sought and found obscurity 
in our work; do we now have to put ourselves forward as if seeking 
attention and praise? Let it not be. Let others do this sort of thing. 
Let our little group remain hidden in our love for one another and the 
poor! 

Lallier: But Frederic is right! Even with our several score of 
members here, we cannot do all that is to be done. And the conference 
is unwieldy now; its size is already hampering the work. 

Ozanam: Surely we dare not withstand the designs of Providence, 
which has evidently intended that this little seed we have planted should 
grow into a large tree. What do you think, M. Bailly? 

Bailly (deeply moved) I have served for a year as president of our 
humble little society, and have spent myself for you all and for the poor. 
I dread to think of what separation will mean, especially when com- 
bined with public recognition and acclaim. Shall we not lose all that 
we have thus far gained? 

Ozanam: Let us not be so fearful, so lacking in confidence in God! 
After all, only one thing can undo our work, and that is falling away 
from the spirit of our early days. It is the pharisaical spirit, which 
would sound the trumpet before our coming; the selfish spirit, which 
would underrate the virtue and merit of anything good outside our little 
circle; the worldly spirit, which would prefer words to deeds, or in- 
volve us in all sorts of rules and regimentation that would hamper our 
work and deprive it of its soul. Above all, we shall be destroyed if we 
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forget that humility and simplicity which guided our first meetings. If 
we maintain our original spirit and keep faithful watch against danger 
what harm can come to us, though our work spread throughout the 
whole world? 

Devaux: Perhaps it is selfish and unreasonable, but my whole heart 
revolts against this idea of expansion. Already we have gone too far. 
In the beginning we were seven men, meeting in humble, barren rooms, 
unknown to the world, planning work for the poor, reporting on what 
we had done, inspiring one another to greater perfection that greater 
charity might reign. Those were our happiest days. . . . Now we 
number over a hundred; we do not even know all our brothers; we can- 
not discuss our work; the meetings are but formal gatherings! I wish 
we could go back to the old way once more. 

Ozanam: That is just what we can do, and shall do! We shall re- 
new the spirit and form of those early meetings of ours in a dozen 
places, by dividing into branches, each one of which shall have only a 
limited number of members. We whom the charity of Christ has first 
bound together must sacrifice ourselves for the good of the poor and 
countless new brothers in Christ; but our sacrifice will be blessed by 
endless generations to come. 

Bailly: What is your plan? 

Ozanam: Listen! We already have ecclesiastical approval for our 
own group; we shall seek it for the society on a larger scale. We have 
chosen a patron for ourselves; we shall call the whole organization The 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. We have had an order to be followed 
in our meetings: spiritual reading; reports on activities; secret alnis- 
giving; discussion of new work to be done; prayer. We shall divide 
into many small conferences, all united under a general head. Each 
conference shall have a limited number of members so that the pro- 
gram of each meeting can be fully carried out. And we who have the 
traditions of earliest days shall undertake the work of inspiring and 
guiding these new branches. Oh, it is true, it means separation from 
one another, but separation that will bring about a grander and greater 
unity in God! 

Taillandier: Ah, Frederic, one cannot long withstand your zeal. 
Mine, I’m sure, is only the voice of human friendship speaking when I 


object to separation and expansion; yours, I do believe, is the voice of 
God. 
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Ozanam: No, no, do not frighten me with such words. I am only 
looking for the highest interests of our work, and you must help me 
to find out what they are. . . . Do you not remember, last year, when 
we began our service to the poor, it was to prove to the world that Christ 
is not dead; that His charity still lives; that His Church is true; that 
the Gospel is needed by the world if it is to be saved from itself? We 
decided that our works of humble, patient charity were the best argu- 
ments we could use. Does not the world need those arguments in other 
places than here at Paris alone? Does it not need them on a greater 
scale here in Paris than even our growing group can provide? Lamache, 
tell us what you think. 

Lamache: It will be hard to give up the happy associations of the 
past year, but God’s will in the matter seems clear. Surely this is strong- 
ly indicated in the fact that so many bishops are clamoring for confer- 
ences like ours to be instituted in their dioceses. They see the need; 
should we stand in the way of its being fulfilled? 

Clave: And after all, it is for us to see to-it that the work goes on 
just as before. It is for us to prevent the entrance of pride and dis- 
play; of ambition and glory; to keep it humble and pure. In God’s 
name, let’s swear to do that! 

Ozanam: Then we can agree? we are willing to let our work 
spread? to help it spread? 

Taillandier: For Christ and the poor, yes. 

Bailly: For God and souls, yes. 

Devaux: For the spread of the faith through charity, yes. 

Ozanam: Gentlemen, I am overcome. . . . I pray God to keep 
each one of us humble and obscure and unknown, while His own work 
is accomplished through the Society of St. Vincent de Paul! 

CURTAIN 
SCENE III: A TABLEAU 

The lighting is dim. At rear left of stage is a table about which are 
grouped the seven original members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Ozanam 1s reading to the others, in a low voice, slowly, the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, and then the 13th chapter of the Gospel of St. John 
in which is related the washing of the Apostles’ feet by the Saviour. 
At rear left of the stage stands a large crucifix with a soft light playing 
upon it. 

After a few moments of the reading, an old man, shabbily dressed, 
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enters at left toward front of stage, carrying a heavy sack over his 
shoulder. He is bent beneath its weight. He walks slowly, but directly 
towards exit at upper right. The reading goes on, but Taillandier rises 
from his place, approaches the old man, takes the burden gently from 
his shoulder and swings it over his own. Then with his free hand he 
leads the old man across stage till they are about to pass the crucifix. 
There he stops, points to the dying Christ, and both kneel in adoration 
for a moment together. Then they arise and exit right. 

The reading goes on. After a little, two children enter left, a boy 
and a girl. They are poorly dressed, and show evidences of being afraid, 
looking over their shoulders, clinging to one another. Bailly rises from 
the table, approaches the children, points off stage to safety that is re- 
flected in the eyes of the children. Then he takes one by each hand and 
leads them towards exit. Before the crucifix he pauses with them, points 
up to the dying Christ, and then all three kneel in adoration together. 
After a moment they exit right. 

In succession as above, a mother with a sick babe, a blind man 
groping with a stick, a soldier with his arm over his eyes crazed by shell- 
shock, and an old man and woman supporting one another, appear and 
each is attended across stage by one of the men, pausing only to kneel 
before the crucifix and then off right. 

At last Ozanam is left alone. It is then that he comes to the words: 

“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, that you have 
love one for another.” 

He closes the book, rises, goes to the crucifix, kneels before it with 
his head bent very low. While he kneels, the curtam falls slowly. 


TO MOTHER 


The florists’ windows flame with blossoms to 
Be sent to Mothers. (I will not send you these, 
My Mother. They would fade like phantasies, 
And in their fading love might seem untrue.) 
The shops are decorated through and through 
With loud proclaimed, beribboned niceties 
As proffered gifts. (These, though realities, 
Were gross, unfitting love-bearers unto you.) 


For to my life you gave a gift more rare 
Than flow’rs that fade or tinselled gewgaws new; 
More like the eternal freshness of a prayer 
You gave your heart to me. ’Twas all of you. 
So at your feet I place my heart. Fore’er 
’Tis yours, with all I have or I can do! 
—D. F. M. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


L. F. Hyland, C.Ss.R. 


Unlike many professors, he seemed to be the embodiment and illus- 
tration of what he taught. He taught psychology, with special emphasis 
on its practical applications to life. He was strong for the “I-am-the- 
captain-of-my-soul” stuff, and in his lectures taught that the captaincy 
might be extended to one’s surroundings, neighbors, associates, friends. 
Any man who knew psychology (especially his brand) could rule; could 
make others do what he liked; make them work for him, love him, 
follow him. 

He seemed in truth the illustration of all this. Confident, lordly, 
dauntless, equal to any emergency. Students consulted him; he always 
knew just what they should do. Co-eds looked up to him—a man with 
the world at his feet. Business organizations had him give talks to their 
sales-force ; he knew all the secrets of sales-appeal. 

The psychologist needed a wife. He had selected his candidate care- 
fully out of a large field. Then he had turned on the power. Just the 
right amount of flattery and attention; a dash or two of condescension 
to make the prize (himself) look more alluring ; a sprinkling of emotion 
and pathos in moments of tete-atete; and lastly, progressive expressions 
of 1) friendship, 2) ripened love, 3) intense devotion bordering on 
worship. The point had been reached where the business of proposing 
and being accepted was but a matter of course. 

The girl was a vivacious type, with the undercurrent of thoughtful- 
ness that renders vivacity attractive. She had not taken his course in 
psychology ; he would give her that later on. 

He swung into his act. They were driving together through a beau- 
tiful lane at evening, all nature attuned to his purpose. A simple assump- 
tion, he had decided, would be the surest approach. 

“When,” he said, “shall we be married?” 

“Married?” she echoed. 

He smiled confidently. Surprised her all right. “Yes,” he answered. 

“Oh,” she said, after a slight delay, “I didn’t know you were thinking 
of that. I’m sorry. I couldn’t marry you.” 

His foot slipped off the accelerator and the car jerked into tener 
speed. It was like the come-down of his anticipations. 

“Uh— you mean that?” he asked, incredulously. 

“Yes,” she said seriously. “I should have let you know. I thought 
you would realize it yourself, with your psychology and all that.” 

“My psychology?” 

“Yes.” She was all seriousness. “I thought you’d recognize my weak- 
nesses at once. There are three things in you that would always keep 
me from marrying you.” 

The psychologist inventoried his well-groomed personality, but could- 
n’t guess at even one of the three. He had to ask, in a defeated voice: 

“What are they?” 

“The color of your eyes; the way you comb your hair; and the way 
you wear your tie. I just couldn’t.” 

They drove home in silence. That night a manuscript lecture “On 
Influencing Personality” was stealthily destroyed. 
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THOSE CONSOLING SAINTS 





This is a cry of remonstrance against those writers who paint the saints 


as white-faced ghostly figures without the semblance of human beings’ 
**Consoling”’ is the word. 





M. J. Curley, C.Ss.R. 


O MOST men canonized saints are beings aloof. Unconsciously 

we view them as men and women who simply would not fit into 
our everyday, humdrum lives. Somehow we come to picture them as 
pious images with never a temptation calling them out to sin, timid 
creatures trembling at every manifestation of natural feeling, so 
supremely engrossed in spiritual things as to have no interest in the 
severely commonplace matters that daily confront us. The old biogra- 
phers — now happily passing — were wont to follow what is called the 
Italian method of writing a saint’s life. They took the canonization 
process, translated it into the vernacular, supplemented it with some 
chronological data and called the compound a life. Saints are God’s 
heroes, the Supermen of the world, they argued. And since the lives of 
saints are meant to edify, they omitted everything that did not vividly 
impress on the reader the saint’s outstandingly high virtue. 

Why put in the frailties of the saints, they reasoned, when there is 
so much good in them to talk about? So they wrote up their saints’ 
lives without ever a sentence to tell us that these saints were not born 
saints, that their lives were not a series of mystical experiences here 
and there punctuated with a vision or a rapture, without hint of their in- 
ward struggle against the Old Adam, without the faintest indication of a 
failure, as if all those saints went on blazing their way in a direct line 
forward, never a moment tiring or slackening their pace in the long 
gruelling race to sanctity! They painted pictures of their holy heroes, 
idealized them with soft creamy countenances and immaculate, well 
groomed appearance! 

These lives did their work. They fixed deeply in the public mind 
the superiority of the saints. They did more. They made the saints 
in the minds of most people, creatures aloof from the rest of mortals. 
Surely Catholics were awed at the saints; certainly they reverenced 
them, but did they love them with a warm personal love? Hardly. 
That is the trouble, we can picture the saint on bended knee before the 
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Blessed Sacrament but we fail to visualize him in the same set of cir- 
cumstances and distracting environment that we encounter. Did saints 
ever fail to do the perfect thing? Did they make false steps in judg- 
ment and did they get a blistering reproof for it? How did they feel 
when people suspected them of things they never did? With no irrever- 
ence intended, secretly within ourselves we ask were these men and 
women above such considerations as food, clothing and sleep? Were 
they dry, wooden, bloodless creatures with steel-like wills and stony 
sanctity, men and women whom we could never in our born days greet 
with a friendly cheerful “hello!”? Emphatically no. It’s consoling to 
realize that. 


They didn’t all start to display this high grade virtue, ab incuna- 
bulis, from the cradle. Apart from the oftmentioned gospel narrative 
of Mary Magdalen, omitting the classic penitential story of Augustine, 
who drifted into the lowest of carnal sins, and passing over the poignant 
tale of Margaret of Cortona, the common law wife who turned on her- 
self and marched resolutely to heroic virtue, we have many other ex- 
amples to show us that men and women, placed in life just as we are 
placed, many with even greater handicaps, won the honors of the altar. 


T. FRANCIS of Assisi, before his change to the ways cf God, 
S delighted in fine clothes, was foremost in feats of arms, a leader in 
civil revels. St. Gabriel Possenti, nearer to our own day, liked soirees 
and parties. You may have heard of the mistakes that St. Hilary of 
Arles made away back in the fifth century. Hilary had deposed a 
bishop from his see on what he had considered sufficient grounds. An 
appeal was made against the judgment to the Pope of the time, St. Leo 
the Great. The wrath of the Sovereign Pontiff broke over St. Hilary. 
He denounced the bishop of Arles in no mincing manner, for acting be- 
yond his competence and to punish him he stripped him of his rights 
as Metropolitan, attached his province to another see and allowed him 
to be bishop only as a special act of grace. Over a century later we find 
St. Columban reproving St. Gall for shirking his duty. Then there was 
that time when the great Doctor of the Church, St. Robert Bellarmine, 
was given a reprimand by his superior General Father Claudius Acui- 
viva for having too elaborate a celebration. It’s consoling to know these 
things, not that we should ever get the notion that saints became saints 
because of these matters but in spite of them. 
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Do you ever feel ashamed of some relatives who have brought your 
name into ill repute? Never mind worrying about it; you will pick up 
courage when you reflect that many saints went through the same 
process. The mother and brother of St. Wenceslaus were nothing to be 
proud of; St. Francis Borgia the third General of the Jesuits won 
world acclaim even though the name Borgia carried sinister recollections. 

Right now they tell us.that one of every twenty-two persons in 
New York State has to go to a Sanitarium for mental adjustment some- 
time or other during life. Millions of relatives of such people suffer 
terrible anguish because of that fact. Wouldn't they be encouraged to 
know that even in saints’ lives such things happened. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori — Doctor of the Church, for all his great holiness and wisdom 
could never rid his sister of very great scruples. And didn’t the Little 
Flower carry the burden of seeing her father live the last years of his 
life without the use of his mind? 


ND AS for being men of practical affairs, read the letters of St. 
Alphonsus and see the thorough going rebuke he gave his pub- 
lishers for the mistakes in their printing. Remember too how St. Robert 
Bellarmine answered the charge of one of his Jesuit critics that in his 
“Controversies,” the great Doctor was putting up the case of the Re- 
formers too strongly. Bellarmine replied, 


“Never have I seen as far as I can remember less knowledge combined with 
more presumption. He (the critic) is so confident in the expression of his 
ignorance that he did not consider that the censures needed any revision, 
with the result that names, places and events are mixed up and muddled in 
them again and again.” 


Saints they were, great saints but with their feet on the ground. 

If you ever find yourself wincing under criticism, it’s good to 
know that St. Francis Xavier was once told that he did too much travel- 
ling. St. Peter Canisius saw himself accused of useless writing and of 
complete lack of aptitude for his post. If you feel that your friends 
put a low value on your ability remember that the Redemptorist Lay- 
brother St. Gerard Magella was transferred from one house to another 
with this note from his rector: “I send you a useless laybrother !” 

One of the finest struggles against discouraging obstacles came in 
the life of St. Noel Chabanel, one of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America. His seemingly fruitless labor in the Canadian woods among 
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the Indians brought the temptation to return to France where he visioned 
a better field for his abilities. It was a temptation. He never let it get 
beyond that. He made a vow to stay at his post to the end, and the 
end brought martyrdom and Canonization. 


This is no defense of those modern biographers who, with an eye 
to quick sales, would rationalize the saints or magnify the mistakes of 
these heroic men of God. In this respect it is well to remember what 
the Harvard professor Rand said of these muckrakers of the saints: 
“Someday Scandal-mongers and disintegrating critics may become 
aware that they have produced most accurate autobiographies.” Still 
there is something to the remark of Father Pardow that he liked to 
see the Saints bleeding. Really it is more encouraging. By no means 
should we leave out or underestimate the supernatural part of it. That 
would be a worse mistake than the forgetting of the saint’s struggles 
and setbacks. Picture to yourself the saint as a whole. Yes, you must 
remember how St. Teresa in her ecstatic raptures communed with the 
High God as with her next door neighbor; but do not forget that she 
could delight in the antics of a little child in her convent and could 
hold her own when it came to striking a business bargain. Positively 
you must keep alive in your mind the visions of Bernadette at Lourdes 
but do not fail to recollect that she was human enough to box her 
brother’s ears when, boy like, he accepted a little money for guide 
work about the Grotto. Absolutely you must carry in your thoughts 
the image of Father William Doyle who once stood up to his neck in 
icy water praying, but do not fail to realize that he could be gay, up- 
to-date, joking and light hearted. Recollect how Matt Talbot, the 
Saint in Overalls, went about the docks of. Dublin wearing » heavy 
cart chain around his waist while he carried lumber; but that you may 
be heartened in your struggles be mindful too that there had been a 
time when he was more attentive to the bottle than the bible. By all 
means hold to the picture of St. Paul who was granted the vision of 
the third heaven but treasure the thought of him too as a man willing 
to break with St. Barnabas over the question of St. Mark’s missionary 
backslidings on that first journey. 


AINTS are proposed as models of imitation. Are we not moved 
more strongly to follow after them when we realize that with 
conditions similar to our own facing them, they moved ahead to their 
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THE RING AND THE DREAM 





No one has to believe in dreams to get the force of this story. One 
need only look about him and see how often this story is not a dream. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


HIS IS a story about Jimmy Dorgan, a smart enough boy, out 

of Notre Dame last June in Engineering, who at the present 
moment is employed by Standard Oil jerking gasoline at a Filling Sta- 
tion. The story starts on a drab and dirty day in April with Jimmy 
standing dutifully at the pump pouring five gallons into a Buick tank 
while intermittent gusts of rain splash his face and wet his feet. As he 
goes down into his pocket to find change for the bill handed him, his 
fingers strike an object away down in the corner that sends a shiver 
through his angular frame even up to the roots of his heavy black hair. 
His fingers have been doing that all day, and the shivers have been fol- 
lowing all day. For the object he is touching is round and small and 
smooth. It is a ring, a wedding ring, destined for Bernice Rawlings, 
the girl whom he met last Fall at the Southern California football 
game, and who, naturally speaking, sums up everything that a boy 
could want from the crown of her head to the soles of her shoes. He 
picked up the ring this morning at Smith’s Jewelry and will give it to 
her tonight to end forever his doubts and hesitation. 

Or won't he give it to her? A struggle is going on within him 
that is removing his mind far from gasoline. You see, this girl is not 
a Catholic, and Jimmy is. And he has a reputation for being a good 
one too. He runs a paddle booth on occasion for the Parish Socials, 
plays ping pong of an evening in the Parish recreation rooms, and even 
donates a quarter to the church when the usher gives him the box, even 
though seat-rent is only a dime. He gives the impression that his religion 
is not like his good suit, to be worn from 10:30 to 11:30 on Sunday 
morning, and then returned to the moth balls till the next Sunday morn- 
ing. No, he works at the Faith all right, as long as it does not pinch too 
hard, and is quite the glory and mainstay of his pastor, and the catch 
of all the girls in the neighborhood. But do not come to the conclusion 
that he is behind the times on this account. Jimmy knows all the 
answers, and no more believes that the earth is Hat than you or I. What 
he does believe is that the earth has edges, and some day he is going 
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to fall off one of them and not come back. He wants to make a three 
point landing. 


UT THIS girl Bernice Rawlings is less than not a Catholic. She 
B is nothing, and a belligerent nothing at that. What I mean is, 
she is positive rather than negative. Not only is she nothing, but she 
does not want to be something, or even anything, as far as religion is 
concerned. She has made a religion of nothing, and is willing to go 
to the extent of giving up Jimmy in defense of what she terms her con- 
viction — a martyr to a noble cause. This she told him in no uncertain 
terms (not meaning a word of it, of course) when he suggested that she 
accompany him to a priest to find out what it was all about. 

“A priest?” she asked with incredulity. “Why, Jimmy, I’m sur- 
prised. You know that I don’t like priests, that I don’t believe in priests. 
You know that as well as I do, and yet you want to drag me off to one 
and have him make a nun or something of me. If you want to get rid 
of me, just tell me and I’ll go, though it will break my heart. But 
please don’t use these underhand methods to show that you do not care 
for me any longer.” And such a pretty little pout puckered up her lips 


that he had not the heart to pursue the question further, at least just 
then. | 


It was that pretty little pout, rising like a feather on a tide of 
tears, that was irresistable, that always broke down Jimmy’s defenses as 
though they were made of paper. It was that, plus a whole series of 
definable and indefinable qualities that surrounded her and possessed her 
and gave her a captivating charm. She was tall and dark and gifted 
with an instinct that told her the ways and means of setting off her 
beauty to the best advantage. She used little lip stick and rouge, first 
of all, because she was young and fresh and did not need them, and 
secondly because she did not know how to use them properly, 
and had not the money to frequent beauticians and learn their secrets. 
Neither did she descend so low, artistically speaking, as to paint her 
finger nails. Other girls so acted and according to the comments of 
knowing men (which Bernice listened to and followed) the result was: 
they resembled clowns in the circus, or chorines in a burlesque; their 
fingers looked like the fingers of the little boy who spent an hour 
drawing pictures with red ink and forgot to wash his hands; the general 
impression was one of disgust rather than respect. 
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But these were not the only trumps that Bernice held that took in 
every trick in the fast and free game of love that she was playing. She 
was the clinging vine type, who knew just the proper times for lean- 
ing, for being simple and unsophisticated, for the giving of little con- 
fidences, and for the showing of her need for the strength and protec- 
tion of a big strong man. Seldom did she seem to press her point, to 
enforce her opinion, but in some strange way her point was always 
taken and her opinion followed. She never went to church with Jimmy, 
refused to discuss religion on the plea that it was all too deep for her, 
and gave her a headache, and consented reluctantly to only one thing. 
She was willing to be married by the priest and sign the promises that 
had to be signed before a priest could witness a mixed marriage. In 
this she was wise, for she knew very well that to flee sometimes is the 
best mode of attack, and that if she did not give in at least in this 
point most certainly she would not get her man; for Jimmy would 
never consent to anything else. As to the promise to bring up all the 
children Catholic, that need not cause her any worry, for she wasn’t 
quite sure that a large family during the first four or five years of 
married life was a prudent acquisition. To be tied down to a nursery 
when youth and the world were at hand to be exploited was to deprive 
life of all its joy. But, of course, she kept these things to herself. 
There was no use in complicating matters. She was out to get her 
man. Thus, in the course of a few months she threw a dragnet over 
Jimmy, the noble-minded Catholic, and had him entangled hand and 
foot so that it was impossible for him to do anything but be carried 


swiftly forward in the rush of her attack and take his punishment like 
a man. 


OW, why Jimmy Dorgan should fall for such a girl is a mys- 
stery ; and yet it is not a mystery. Eve had a strange power over 

Adam even when it came to the wrecking of Paradise. Helen of Troy 
is not forgotten by the world. And Eloise and Abelard have become an 
inexplicable part of the pattern of romantic history. If they could be 
blinded by blue eyes and a pretty face, so too could he. But then 
again, it was a mystery in this that Jimmy was the boy who, while 
he was at the University, was wont to send to the University Bulletin 
such glowing descriptions of what a real wife should be. He was more 
exacting than the others in demanding that she be a Catholic and that 
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she have a great love for homelife and for children. He knew that 
Bernice was not a Catholic; he was at least doubtful about the enthusi- 
asm she would show were he to build a castle in the country and 
place her as queen within it; and he was more than doubtful about her 
love for children. Still, he loved her, or thought he did, and could 
not envision life without her. 

Now you see why Jimmy shivers everytime he feels the ring inside 
his pocket. He knows that it is the symbol of something wrong in some 
way, that it means a going back on deeply-set convictions and prin- 
ciples. But he feels powerless to help himself. What is he to do? With 
a sigh, he slips out of his gasoline uniform, washes his face and hands, 
combs his hair, and begins his journey homeward. He just gets in the 
house when the telephone rings. He answers it. 

“Is that you, Jimmy dear?” says a voice, vibrant and the least 
bit husky, the voice out of a million that can put Jimmy through the 
hoops better than an animal trainer’s shiny whip. 

“Sure enough, Bernice,” he answers. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she trills, “but mother is sick tonight, and I 
won't be able to get away. You won't mind calling off our date, will 
you?” 

Jimmy has a feeling of disappointment, and at the same time, of 
relief. At least it puts off his final decision for a day. But it does 
seem to him as though the sun has gone behind a cloud and left a chill 
upon the earth. 

“Not at all,” he answers. “You stay right there and take care of 
your mother. I'll climb in bed’early and get a few extra winks of sleep.” 
With that he hangs up. 


TW sstiy does go to bed early. And in that little room at the back 
of the house there are three spirits hovering close to him. There 
is a good angel at his right side, hired to stay there by the upright Cath- 
olic life that Jimmy led ever since he came to the use of reason; there 
is a bad angel at his left side, commissioned by Lucifer to carry on 
for the army of the lost; and there is Bernice sharply outlined before 
his mind’s eye, smiling, affectionate, loving — always beautiful, always 
desirable. These three keep him company till’ he falls asleep. 

He isn’t asleep ten minutes when suddenly the good angel takes on 
definite form, looks kindly upon him lying there so quietly, takes him 
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by the hand, and awakens him. It is a very attractive angel, one not 
exactly dressed in the latest cut of Kuppenheimer clothes, but draped 
very gracefully in scme long white stuff that shines and shimmers, and 
if anything, makes him look more masculine and, manly that he would 
were he dressed in the conventional made-to-order two pants suit, or a 
‘pair of overalls. He motions to Jimmy to come with him, and together 
they go down the stairs, and out the front door to a long, low automobile 
standing at the curb. The angel places himself behind the wheel, shifts 
gears, and the drive begins. Hour after hour they speed along, not a 
word being spoken, not a sound heard,—hour after hour, through 
lands that grow more unreal, more unnatural as they flash by; through 
lands that bespeak more certainly another world than the world of 
mortal man. It may have been a day, or it may have been a year, but 
finally the car stops in a deep valley. Jimmy gets out; the car disappears. 
It seems that he is in a place different from any he was ever in before. 
Afar off in the distance, between the hills he can see beautiful scenery — 
no, it isn’t scenery — it’s something in the very air or atmosphere of 
that distant place that makes him catch his breath, and causes his 
heart to miss a beat. It makes him feel as though all the world’s finest 
poetry and grandest music; all the world’s most magnificent architec- 
ture and inimitable painting and sculpture had leagued together to drop 
its perfume upon the very air and change it into the breath of angels. 
He wants to go and breathe it too, to live within it, never to leave it. 
But he cannot take a single step. He looks around, and finds that he is 
alone, — except for three children, whose eyes are upon him. 

Jimmy Dorgan is a brave man, but now he is chilled with fear. 
The little children are standing at the mouth of an open cave from which 
flames are leaping in and out as though they are alive. The children 
themselves are all on fire, glowing red, and withal, hideous to behold. 
They approach, weeping and moaning, a look of utmost hatred and 
contempt on their faces. And now their hands are uplifted, their 
fingers pointing — pointing at Jimmy, their voices raised to screaming 
pitch. 

“Condemn him, O just God, condemn him. He is our father, he gave 
us life; but he also gave us this —this fire, this pain, this eternity of 
woe, when he could have and should have given us the joy, the peace of 
that land within our sight. Condemn him, O just God, to the deepest 
pit of hell,” And they seize him as if to carry him away, 
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“Wait,” a voice commands. And then to Jimmy. “Have you no 
defense to make? Can you defend yourself against the statements of 
the lost souls before you?” ‘ 

“But — but,” stammers Jimmy, “These are not my children.” 

Hardly has he said the words, when an angel stands at his side 
with an open book. On the first page is the record of a marriage, 
where it took place — in a priest’s rectory; how it took place — without 
vestment, without ceremony, without blessing; between whom it took 
place — James Dorgan, Catholic; and Bernice Rawlings, non-Catholic. 
On the next page, and on many pages thereafter, the history of a man 
who clung to his faith for a time, who became weak in it after a while 
due to subtile influences set to work to undermine it, who finally gave 
it up entirely. On the second last page of the book is the record of the 
warnings he received from God and man before he took the step, the 
example of countless other such marriages that ended in disaster; of 
countless children who were the fruit of such marriages deprived of their 
faith ; of countless husbands and wives who entered such marriages with 
open eyes, and who were lost forever. And on the last page of the 
book is the account of his death. But one line remains a blank, now to 
be filled. It is the line whereon will be written his judgment and his 
condemnation. 


“Have you no defense to make?” repeats the voice. 


EFORE he can answer, two giant figures emerge from the fire- 
B filled cave, with chains in their burning hands. They come straight 
to Jimmy, their arms outstretched to embrace him and carry him away. 
He makes a mighty effort to escape them, when suddenly their screams 
turn into the tinkling of a.bell, an insistent tinkling, the familiar tink- 
ling of the alarm in his little room at the back of his father’s house. It 
takes him a full minute to realize that he is back on earth again. Then 
he jumps out of bed and into his clothes and down the stairs. He 
escaped once; maybe he won’t escape a second time. Before a drop of: 
coffee passes his lips, the ring finds it way from his pocket into an 
envelope and to the mailbox where the mailman will collect it and 
carry it back to Smith’s Jewelry whence it came. 


The offer of that job way down in Jacksonville doesn’t look so bad to 
Jimmy after all; certainly, it doesn’t look so bad this morning as it 
did yesterday morning. He’ll take the first train and have a look at it. 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 





FIGHTING FOR HONOR 
D. F Miller, C.Ss.R. 


ADDY, what is a war? 
A war, my child, is something you shouldn’t bother your head 

about. 

But you said to mother we might have a war some day. 

Yes, God help us, we might. 

If we are going to have one, can’t I know what it is? 

Well, I suppose so. 

What is it? 

It is something in which thousands of people get killed. 

Killed, Daddy ? 

Yes, killed. 

But who kills them? 

They kill each other. 

Why do they kill each other? 

Because they are fighting against each other. 

Do they hate each other? 

No, not necessarily. Sometimes they have to kill people they really 
love. 

But if they don’t hate each other, why do they fight? 

Because their different countries are fighting each other. 

Who makes the countries fight each other? 

Their leaders. 

Oh. Then they are the ones that hate each other. 

Usually, yes. 

But if they hate each other, why don’t they fight each other alone? 

You don’t understand. They are not supposed to fight. 

But if they are not supposed to fight, why do they make other peo- 
ple fight? 

Because they want something that the leaders of some other country 
have got; or because they are afraid some other leaders are going to 
take something that they’ve got. 
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Is money what they want, Daddy? 

Sometimes. 

What else would they want? 

O you wouldn’t understand. 

Why wouldn’t I understand? 

Because not even grown up people understand these things; and if 
they don’t understand them, how can a child like you? 

But I understand that it’s wrong to fight, Daddy. Don’t you? 

Yes, child; yes. 


ADDY, if they want money, couldn’t they get it without mak- 
ing people fight for it? 

Not lots and lots of money like they want. 

But I thought it was wrong to fight for money, even just a teeny 
weeny little bit of money. 

It is. 

But if it is wrong to fight for just a teeny, weeny bit of money, why 
isn’t it wrong to fight for lots and lots of money? 

O they don’t say they are fighting for money. 

What do they say? 

They say they are fighting for honor, or — 

What’s honor, Daddy? 

Honor is — er —let me see. Honor is something you have when 
you are good. Your honor is what makes people think well of you arid 
keep from insulting you. 

But, Daddy, if people are really doing something bad, they don’t 
have honor, do they? 

No. 

And if somebody is fighting for money, he’s doing something bad, 
isn’t he? 

Yes. 

And if he says he’s fighting for honor, he’s lying, isn’t he? 

Yes. 

That makes two bad things he’s doing, doesn’t it? 

Yes. 

And if he’s doing two bad things, he hasn’t any honor, has he? 

Surely not. 
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Then if everybody had honor, there wouldn’t be any war, would 
there? 
No. 


F THERE is a war, do people fight with their fists, Daddy? 
No, they fight with guns. 

What is a gun? 

It is something that shoots a piece of lead that goes right through 
you if it hits you. 

Then you die, don’t you? 

Usually, yes. 

Does everybody in a war have a gun? 

Yes. 

Hundreds? 

No — thousands. 

Goodness gracious, Daddy, when all those people get through shoot- 
ing at each other, there can’t be many people left, can there? 

There aren’t. 

Do fathers get killed too? 

Yes, lots of them. 

And mothers? 

Well, yes, sometimes, even mothers get killed in a war. And if they 
don’t get killed, they almost die when they see their husbands and sons 
getting killed. 

Daddy . 

Yes? 

If there was a war, would you have to go and fight? 

Perhaps. 

And would you maybe be killed by somebody? 

Maybe. 

And would mother maybe be killed too, or die when you were 
killed ? 

God help us, child, don’t think of such things. 

But, Daddy .. . 

Yes. 


I think I’d die too if you were killed in a war. 


(Holding her close) There now, I told you not to go bothering your 
head about such things. Go to sleep and forget about it. 
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(After a moment) Daddy ... 


Yes. 


You'll stop them from having a war, won’t you? 
I'll do what I can. 
You'll tell them it’s wrong to fight for money, won’t you? 


Yes, 


yes, child. 


And that it’s wrong to kill people? 


Yes, 


yes. 


And that it’s wrong to lie? 


Yes, 


(Contentedly) Then there won’t be any war, and you won’t have to 
get killed. I’m glad, Daddy. : 


surely. 


Are you, sweetheart? 
(Sleepily) Yes. . . . I love you, Daddy. 








LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 








Innumerable letters wend their way to Callender, Ontario, 
either for the famous quintuplets or their famous physician. 
Love letters are not wanting either; here is a proposal of mar- 
riage received by Yvonne just after she became two years old: 
Dear Yvonne: 

I have liked you very much since I seen your picture. I 
want to be the one to marry you when we are grown. I am 
nine next months. I am going to keep my promise with you so 
don’t forget I ask you first. My name is Bobbie. Not sutch a 
hot name is it? 5 : 

I am going to school. I am going to be president when Mr. 
Roosevelt gets done being it if I am older enough. Would you 
like to live in the white house? You can be the president when 
I am fighting wars. 

I don’t guess you’re big enough to write yet but when you 
get so let me no. What you think of it and I won’t give no 
other girl a chance to marry me but you. 

Don’t tell the kids or they will tese us. I think you are 
prettier than your sisters. I have two sisters and they are not 
so hot looking either. I got curly hair and cute dimples, but I 


* won’t pay no tenshion to other girls but just you. 


Your first husband, Bobbie XXX. 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CECILIA EUSEPI 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


CARCELY ever has the world been so troubled as it is now. 
S “Therefore,” writes Our Holy Father in his latest encyclical on 
Communism, “We believe it to be our duty to raise Our voice once 
more in a still more solemn message. . . . We trust that the echo of 
of Our voice will reach every mind free from prejudice and every heart 
sincerely desirous of the good of mankind. We wish this still more be- 
cause Our words are now receiving sorry confirmation from the spectacle 
of the bitter fruits of subversive ideas which We foresaw and foretold, 
and which multiplying fearfully in countries already stricken, are 
threatening every other country of the world.” 

These are, therefore, days of action. But neither must the interior 
life be neglected. Prayer and sacrifice are no more spiritual luxury now 
than ever; they are still an elementary necessity. 

Fr. Martindale, S.J., in his book “What are Saints” says very well: 
“It would have been nice if all the Saints had been mighty thinkers or 
learned men of science; but they weren’t. . . . And it would have been 
interesting if the Saints had all played prominent parts in politics or 
finance or society, and still more startling had politicians or financiers 
been usually saints; but hitherto neither with politics, nor finance, nor 
social elegance have we associated either sanctity or the substantial 
betterment of mankind. If a Saint was also a man of affairs, like a Pope 
Hildebrand or Sir Thomas More; or an artist, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, or a hard-headed man of the world like a St. Ambrose or a 
St. Aloysius, he was not a Saint because of it; but because, being 
all that, he infused with those qualities something else!” 

That something else may be described as the “Godwardness” of 
on’e whole life — “the unification of the Saint’s heart with Christ.” 
And this, if it would become the common quality of all men would mean 
the renewal of the world; this must underlie all true work for the re- 
newal of the world. And so with a feeling of momentary relief, we 
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turn from the turmoil of a world concerned with machinery and strikes 
and money, to a soul concerned only with God. Thus we learn the proper 
perspective: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice.” 

It should be noted that, as Father Martindale remarks, “there are 
plenty of saints— men and women — who have not been placarded as 
saints — who have not had the prefix “St.” officially placed before their 
name. One such, it seems to me, is Cecilia Eusepi — the character whose 
development we wish to follow — who was summoned when life’s sun 
was rising to zenith — at the golden age of 18. 

Cecilia was, in spirit, a disciple of St. Theresa, the Little Flower 
—one of the many who were led to sanctity by the influence of this 
lovable Saint of our days. “I scatter on the right hand and on the left,” 
she said of herself while Novice-Mistress, “the good seed which God 
puts into my hands. And then let come what may! I no longer concern 
myself about it. Sometimes it appears as if I had thrown nothing; at 
others it produces good results. But God says to me: ‘Give, give always, 


without being concerned about the result!’ ” Cecilia bears a striking like- 
ness to her in spirit. os 
IN THE MORNING OF LIFE 

Cecilia was born at Monteromano, a little town of some 2,000 in- 
habitants, in the Province of Viterbo, Italy, on February 17, 1910 — 
the youngest of eleven children. She was only a year and a half old 
when she lost her father. In his dying moments he had said: “Cecilia 
will be the best of all our children.” 

Ordinarily the loss of one’s father would be a serious handicap for 
a child. Cecilia, however, and her mother found a home with an uncle 
of hers— people really worthy to shelter the childhood of a chosen 
soul. She lost her brother in the Great War — it was a great loss for 
her because she clung to him with all the ardor of her four years. 

The character of this brother may be seen from his letters. Thus 
he writes from the front: “The 2nd of October when Jesus descends 
into your little heart, do not forget to pray for father, and also for 
me. Tell Jesus that if He wills that I shall die as a martyr to duty, I 
am very ready to do so, and ask Him to make our dear mother resigned 
to the sacrifice.” 

And usually his letters ended with some thought such as this: 
“Mamma, if one day you receive the news of my death, you must not 
cry; but remember that the same death which separates us, will very 
soon reunite us.” 
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There must have been something wholesome and holy about a home 
that could give a young man so “Godward” an attitude in life. His 
story, no doubt, would be as fascinating as Cecilia’s; but we are now 
dealing with her. 

At the age of five and a half years she was placed as a boarder in 
the school of the Cistercian Sisters in Nepi. This was in September 
1915. It meant heartache for a while—to leave her mother and her 
uncle’s family and the freedom to roam over the fields and countryside 
—her childhood’s delight. But soon she became deeply attached to the 
Sisters and the school became dearer than home to her. 

“I was very mischievous and capricious,” she says of herself during 
her school days. This was not mock-humility. Her pranks prove it. 
So does the somewhat anxious account of the Prioress of the school, 
who said of her at the time: “If this little girl turns herself to the 
world, she will give great scandal; if she perseveres in good, she will 
become a saint.” 

She was unusually bright and rather vain of it. Yet there were even 
then signs of those qualities of which saints are made. Thus one day, 
little Cecilia saw a nun coming out of the confessional. There were 
tears in her eyes. This set Cecilia to thinking — as she says: 


“To obtain forgiveness of Jesus, I must be sorry for the sins I 
have committed. I am sorry but I cannot cry. That day after con- 
fession I tried to force myself to do so, but could not. I wanted to cry, 
but all my efforts could not bring tears from my eyes. Fortunately soon 
afterwards the retreat began, and the Bishop who preached it, speak- 
ing about confession, said tears were the gift of God, — that sorrow 
really consisted in grief at the sins we have committed — he explained 
the difference between the two kinds of sorrow, and for myself I 
chose that which arises from the thought of having displeased Jesus.” 

Quite a theologian for a five year old! — She also had already a 
singular love for the Blessed Mother. She says: “I loved her under 
every title but especially of the Addolorata (Sorrowful Mother) ; but 
I used to be frightened at the Pieta and hurried by as quickly as pos- 


sible. When I saw a picture of the Madonna I used to salute her with 
this little verse: 


‘Mary I salute you, 
Salute Jesus for me, 
I expect you at the hour of death.’” 
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HER FIRST COMMUNION 

According to the custom she received Confirmation at the age of 
7. “After Contrmation,” she says of herself, “I really did begin to be 
more serious. I wanted to become a saint at any cost.” That day she 
consecrated herself to our Blessed Mother. Of course she had childish 
ideas of sanctity, then. “I thought holiness consisted in many prayers 
and penances.” So she began to recite numerous “Ave Marias” and do 
rather heroic little penances. And, “even when quite small,” she says, 
“I dreamed of going far, far away among the unbelievers to teli them 
about Jesus and make them know and love Him.” 

Cecilia was eight when she received Our Lord for the first time in 
Holy Communion. It was on October 2, 1917. She made a retreat in 
preparation for the great day. “On the vigil,” she tells us, “while I 
was seated on a stone in the garden, looking at the stars, Mother Abbess 
approached me and said: “Tomorrow you will receive Him who made 
these stars.’ These words made a great impression on me, and forgetful 
of those about me, I kept my eyes fixed on the heavens, thinking of the 
greatness of Jesus and His love, and as my eyes were fixed upon the stars 
I seemed to see Jesus, the Madonna and Paradise.” 

The joy of that day remained indelibly impressed upon her heart. 
“How sweet was that moment,” she writes. “I can find no words to ex- 
press what I felt. The only words I said to Jesus were: ‘Jesus, I 
promise to be all yours forever.’” This joy and help she never wanted 
to miss. “I had the happiness of going daily to Holy Communion, and 
I arranged my time thus. From the time of Communion till midday, I 
spent in thanksgiving; and from thence till Communion the following 
morning in preparation.” One thinks of St. Francis de Sales’ resolution 
here. 

The resolutions she made on that day were: “1) I wish to die 
rather than commit one sin, either mortal or venial, and this I ask of 
You, Jesus. 2) Always to frequent the Sacraments. 3) Always to be 
very devout in the Church because it is the house of God.” From this 
time on, too, she began to express more clearly her desire one day to be 
a nun. 


CECILIA MEETS ST. THERESE 


We have said that Cecilia was a disciple of the Little Flower. She 
came under the influence of this beautiful Saint shortly after her first 
Communion. She herself tells us about it: 
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“Soon after my first Communion, I became a little more serious, and 
developed a great love for reading. Naturally I read the lives of the 
saints, and the first was that of St. Thérese. Although in the beginning 
I did not fully grasp her teaching, yet I began to see and became con- 
vinced that sanctity does not consist in doing great and extraordinary 
things, but in doing all our ordinary actions, even the most trifling, 
solely to give pleasure to Jesus, and I felt that this was the way in 
which I ought to walk. 

“From that time, I began to make every morning this offering — 
which I still continue to do: ‘Jesus, I offer to You my thoughts, affec- 
tions, desires, each beating of my heart, each breath I draw, my joys, my 
sufferings, my sorrows, my movements, my actions, my whole being 
united to Yours in reparation for my sins, for the holy souls in Purga- 
tory, especially praying for . . . (here I named those whom I wished 
especially to recommend), for all who have asked my prayers and for 
the conversion of souls.’ ” 

Of course there were ups and downs. She says quite honestly: “I 
understood the way I ought to follow, but I did not constantly follow 
it, I had moments of passing fervor, — at such moments I made resolu- 
tions which I wrote down so as to remember them, — but alas, they 
remained as dry leaves blown about by the wind.” What could one ex- 
pect of an eight year old girl? And her sins were but childish foibles 
and quickly repented of —the while she kept growing in holy desires 
and the love of Jesus and Mary. 

One of the books she read about this time was a book entitled 
“Servite Saints”— the lives of saints and holy members of that Order. 
It tended to determine her vocation — for from that time on she longed 
to be a Servite Nun. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 


“Cecilia,” we read in her biography by Benedict Williamson, “grew 
up a tall fragile girl, sweet and gracious, but so thin that she was some- 
times called a shadow.” 

Her health began to suffer at the convent and her uncle took her 
home. This was early in the summer of 1922. He was manager of an 
estate called “La Maisa” — some little distance out of Nepi. Of course, 
for a while she felt herself lost out in the world. Especially did she miss 
her daily Mass and Communion. In November she had the happiness 
to return. We almost marvel to see her progress in this time — 
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especially in her thoughtfulness of others and her zeal. Though scarcely 
twelve, she helped to instruct the children preparing for Confirmation 
and first Holy Communion; being herself very quick with her lessons 
she helped others in their difficulties, she was a leader in play and 
recreation; and her influence in general was beneficial to all. 

It might be best to cull from the account given of Cecilia by one 
of her schoolmates a few details. 

“This holy girl,” she writes, “attracted us by her goodness, and I was 
always happy when I could be with her, and listen to her angelic coun- 
sels, and her gentle reproofs for the faults I had committed. . . . 

“Being the eldest, when it was time to get up she was always the 
first ; she washed and dressed the little ones, said the prayers with them, 
and also read the preparation for Holy Communion. . . .” At the 
request of the girls she would preach to them. 

“When the Mother Mistress went to choir, . . . we would cry out 
in chorus: ‘quick, Cecilia, begin the sermon,’ and taking our stools 
we sat around the foot of the staircase. . . .. Then Cecilia would sit 
at the top of the stairs (about four or five steps) and begin her sermon. 
Generally she spoke of Christ’s Passion, of the Sorrows of Mary and 
of the Cross. About this last she said: ‘Each of us in this life must 
have our Cross, whether big or little, and we must carry it with Jesus 
to Calvary, who is so good He will always help us.’ She urged us to 
uproot our faults and defects from our hearts and souls. 

“Our soul is like a garden, from which we must root up the harm- 
ful weeds, so that it always appears clean to the eyes of Him who be- 
holds it. If some tender plant- begins to bend, it must be supported by a 
stick, and well bound to it — otherwise trying to grow upwards it will 
be broken. . . . So it is in our soul, if we let certain defects grow there, 
and do not cut them down as soon as we see them, they will take root 
in our hearts and it will not be easy to remove them.’ ” 

“One evening,” this girl recalls, “as Cecilia came with us for the 
evening visit to the Blessed Sacrament we asked her: ‘Cecilia, why does 
not Jesus let us see Him?’ She answered with a smile: ‘Because such 
is His majesty and glory, such His beauty and splendor, that at the 
first glance we should fall to the ground blinded by His brightness.’ ” 

We wondered at her charity in helping Mother Mistress make our 
clothes and that patience she showed in teaching us to sew and make our 
shoes! . . . In the summer after supper we all went into the garden 
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to enjoy the fresh air, and led by Cecilia we ran about delighting in 
the cool air. . . . At recreation she played with us and did all she could 
to amuse us... .” 

This twelve year old girl was an ingenious teacher. The companion 
alluded to thus describes an incident: 

“One day at recreation Cecilia spoke to us about getting rid of self- 
love. We asked her what it was and she replied: ‘It is a very ugly fault, 
which triumphs every time we want to do our own will, instead of that 
of the Superior.’ We all set off to find a piece of sandstone, which was 
to represent our self-love, and then we dug a deep hole into which we 
were to throw it. As soon as it was finished, we all threw in our sand- 
stone, and Cecilia, who was directing the operation, filled in the earth 
and put a cross over the place, telling us to be on the watch and not 
to let our self-love rise from the grave. We promised to be watchful 
and to put in practice the good advice she had given us.” 

But one of the most revealing events of her school days was the 
founding of the “Company of the Sorrowful Mother,” a society which 
Cecilia devised for the girls at the school. The rules she drew up for it 
are interesting and show her practical spirituality as well as talent for 
organization and leadership. 

“In order to be sure of the patronage of the Sorrowful Mother in 
life and in death,” it begins, “I dedicate myself to her service on the day 
of . . . after being strengthened by the Sacraments of Confession and 
Communion. I am resolved to show a filial and constant devotion to our 
Mother. I protest before her altar that I desire to imitate her as far as 
I can; especially I oblige myself to: 

1) Strictly observe the rules of the school. 

2) Give a good example to my younger companions, striving to at- 
tract them to goodness by word and example. 

3) To spend my time holily, and to observe the following rule of 
life, which has been approved by our Mother Mistress: 


a) Strict obedience to our Superior to whom we submit our- 
selves with filial confidence. 

b) The exact fulfilment of our duties shall be our first and 
primary occupation. 

c) To practice mutual charity and to love all our companions 


without exception, — whom we shall correct for their faults 
with sweetness when it appears useful to do so. 
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d) Come together once a week for half an hour, and after in- 
voking the’ Holy Spirit, have a short spiritual reading, speak 
of the purpose of the Society and the increase of devotion 
and virtue. 


e) We shall warn each other in private of our defects which we 
must amend. 
f) Avoid giving the least displeasure to any of our companions, 


bearing patiently the company of those who are not agree- 
able. 


g) There is no fixed form of prayer, so that the time left free 
after we have fulfilled our duties, may be used in the way 
most profitable for our soul. 


h) Every day we shall recommend our Society to Mary, asking 
her to obtain for us the grace of perseverance. . . .” And 
so on. The rule concludes with these words: 

“We shall have a sincere, filial, unlimited trust in Mary, with a 
tender devotion to her, which shall overcome every obstacle; we shall 
be tenacious of our resolutions, hard to ourselves, gentle towards our 
neighbor, and exact in everything.” 

This was the rule devised by a little girl of twelve. No wonder her 
influence over her companions was great and was remembered by them 
with affection through life. 

Once more her health and her vocation caused her anxiety and 
trouble of soul. Early in 1923, her health broke down again and after 
a stay in the hospital, she was taken home by her uncle. It was during 
this time that she told her mother of her resolve to become a Servite 
Sister. Her mother and her uncle both objected vigorously, alleging 
that her health was not equal to the vocation. Her married sister, too, 
gave her much to suffer. Every night she nagged Cecilia with the same 
argument : : 

“You should not become a nun, — your health is against it. You 
ought to stay with mamma and do as uncle wishes, otherwise you’ll re- 
pent of it.” 

At last tired out with her importunity, Cecilia replied: “You have 
-done as you liked; then I am free to choose the state I like.” 

Finally on November 15, 1923, she was allowed to depart for 
Rome, to enter the sisterhood. It was hard for her to leave her mother 
and her tears flowed freely. But she took out her rosary as the car 
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sped on its way and gradually recovered her serenity. Later on she 
revealed her thoughts as she was carried farther from the mother she 
loved and nearer to the goal she longed for. 

“Thinking over the reasons for my going to the convent,” she says, 
“I could find only one: Love. It was love alone which gave me the 
strong attraction for the religious life, a life of self-effacement and 
sacrifice. It seemed that in becoming a nun I was making the greatest 
act of love which I could possibly make. . . . Jesus has given all for us, 
has given Himself; in the religious state we give ourselves entirely to 
Him. In giving our will, we give the greatest thing we can possibly offer. 
This offering is a costly sacrifice; but if we make it lovingly, greater 
even than the sacrifice will be the joy we shall experience. This then 
is our end: to give Jesus the greatest proof of love which He can re- 
ceive from a creature.” 

Thus Cecilia, now thirteen, philosophized. Evidently she was not 
acting blindly. She had counted the cost and was willing to pay the 
price — for love. 

(To be concluded. ) 


AXIOMS OF SAINTS... 





I can forgive young people anything. But there is one thing 
that estranges my heart from another, it is to hear a young 
person laugh at love. — Abbe Perreyre. 

oe 

Man may disown his greatness; he cannot throw it off. The 
soul that wallows is none the less immortal. He may live as 
an animal; but he will die, be judged and be punished as a 
man. — Louts Veuillot. 


ah 
Learn from Christ how to love Christ. — St. Bernard. 


me 
All good works that do not succeed fail because they have 
not enough of Mary in them. — Father Faber. 
lil : 
What hurts me most is the sin of those who say they are my 
friends. — Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary. 


ak 
People’s hearts are touched on Good Friday because on that 
day we celebrate the memory of the death of Our Savior. 
Every day is Good Friday; every day the scene of Calvary is 
enacted on our altars. — Bossuet. 











mh 
One rules by work. — Louis XIV. 
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BOYOLOGY 





THE GOSPEL OF BOYHOOD 


R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 


O ONE who has taken a keen interest in a boy; who has admired 

in him high, healthy and noble qualities of mind and heart; who 
had hoped that the years would bring to those qualities maturity and 
permanence — there is nothing so disappointing and poignant, as to see 
that boy growing into that all too common type, hard-bitten, too self- 
reliant, loud and “wise.” 


It just shouldn’t have been, but Tom has hit a rut somewhere along 
the road that has thrown him off on this ugly tangent. Perhaps it was 
his own fault. He may have been heedless of counsel. Perhaps in part the 
responsibility lies with the parents or those wlio had charge of him. 
It may have been lack of insight into the working of a boy’s heart. The 
failure or inability to see ahead and plan ahead of Tom’s short perspec- 
tive and solidly bridge the gap that lies between boyhood and adoles- 
cence. Or it may have been plain omission; hoping that in some 
fortuitous way things would take their proper course. 


If Tom’s tangent has not led him too far afield of the hopes that 
others held for him, he may yet retrace his steps and under wise guid- 
ance realize the high promise he had given in an earlier day. To Tom 
and those who have his interests at heart, the name of him who is 
responsible for this resurrection of hopes will be forever a joy and 
benediction. 

That there is such a period of perilous transition in a boy’s life, all 
who have had any experience with youth are well aware. Boys them- 
selves, living together in a college the greater part of the year; who get 
to know one another intimately can at times sense a downward trend 
in one or more of their number. They may not be able to explain the 
change — they just know it is there. They observe sudden and startling 
revelations of little meannesses; a general let down of boyhood ideals; 
a trampling underfoot of a boyhood code of fair play, sincerity and 
generosity ; a belittling of standards they had always felt to be secure — 
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a dragging of banners in the dust. That Tom should have some strong 
and proper influence to guide him, is evident. What that influence 
should be, may take vague shape in the boy’s mind, and it lies with those 
who have charge of the youth, to strip away the haze and cloud and give 
the ideal definite outline. It is clear that Tom and Johnny and Buddy 
should have a Gospel to guide —a Gospel that will serve as a standard 
and measure of their conduct; that will be the leavening and formative 
influence of their philosophy of life. Such an influence could be con- 
centrated into a form of Credo and shape itself somewhat like this. 

I believe that the principles and ideals exemplified in the life of the 
boy Christ, should dominate mine. I believe therefore in loyalty to God 
and Country. I believe in resignation to God’s Will; in obedience ta 
parental and all lawfully constituted authority. I believe that the 
greatest power for good and the highest aspirations of my life will 
spring, after God, from the love of God’s Mother. I believe in honesty, 
sincerity, and manliness ; in generosity of heart, courtesy and kindliness. 
I believe in every lofty ideal; in gratitude, sympathy and helpfulness. 
I believe in the Godliness of purity in heart, mind and body. I believe 
that selfishness, meanness and vengefulness are detestable things. I 
believe in true sportsmanship ; in fair play; in the forgiveness of injuries. 
I pray and believe that God will give me the grace and courage to follow 
this, my Gospel of youth. Such are the influences that should be 
brought to bear upon a boy’s life. But be these influences given ever so 
definitely and understandably — in the last analysis, their functioning 
depends entirely upon Tom himself. 


OYS grade themselves into two classes — the thoughtful boy and 
B:. boy we might call a lightweight — the thoughtless or heedless 
boy. To the former, proper influences are significant. To the latter, 
they are only cumbersome hindrances to irresponsibility; thunderous 
rumblings threatening long stretches of disagreeable weather. 

Now by the thoughtful boy we are not to understand one, whose 
perpetually puckered brow suggests that the weighty problems of the 
world press heavily on him. Nor must he necessarily pore over 
ponderous tomes and work out Algebra problems on his holidays. 
Neither is the thoughtful boy an enemy to good humor. His smile does 
not suggest a process of painful and agonizing effort. It is rather some- 
thing spontaneous and a revelation, rising deep from the soul and play- 
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ing in the eyes like sunlight glancing through clear water. The thought- 
ful boy has time to play and his whole heart is in it. He can laugh and 
his merriment is contagious, because it is sincere. It will never 
be the loud, empty, counterfeit, affected brand that falls 
so lifelessly because it is untrue. When-he talks, his talk isn’t mere 
prattle. He knows what he wants to say and says it. His speech is 
always direct because it springs from a conviction. He can joke, but 
not tease and will never be sharp or nagging or sarcastic and he can 
take a joke as gracefully as he can give. The thoughtful boy is gen- 
erous-hearted, open, always willing to help and to be of assistance to 
another. If he has something he can share, he shares it with his fellows 
and will not go “ducking” around corners to enjoy a pocket full of 
caramels by himself. He has found that one of life’s best joys and 
satisfactions is to give and to be helpful to another. Johnny always 
does the right thing at the right time, or at least is training himself to do 


it. 


True, he may fail at times, may fall into breaches of discipline, into 
the infraction of rules and regulations, but these are only lapses and not 
a habit. He is forever trying to keep moving forward on a line of high 
principle. Rules and regulations have for him a definite meaning. He is 
religiously thoughtful; to him therefore, obedience is a virtue. He is in- 
tellectually thoughtful and to him, obedience is moral training. The dis- 
cipline of study hall and class room is not to him the product of some tyr- 
annous system, but a necessity to good order and concentration. Johnny 
can listen and learn from the experience of others. He knows he can be 
wrong and has the humility to admit it when he is. If he offend in 
some way, he is quick to apologize. If he be the recipient of an injury, 
he is quick to forgive. Johnny is courteous and polite but never 
affectedly so. His approach is always natural. He speaks his mind 
because he is sincere. His opinion, however, is not thrust upon others 
blatantly, nor enunciated as dogma of faith, with gigantic periods at 
the end of every sentence. If he succeed, his success never inflates; 
never lifts him in his own eyes above his fellows. He realizes that 
what gifts he has are all the free bounties of a good God. True, 
success will elate him and make him feel good, but that is perfectly 
natural and perfectly legitimate. If others at times seek his help in 
the explanation of difficulties, he thanks God who has given him the 
opportunity to be helpful to another, and he does what he can to clear 
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up the matter, not patronizingly but humbly and whole-heartedly. He 
will never thrust his talents under the notice of anyone. He works 
at his studies as if he were the least talented of any. He tries to do 
his best in every line of endeavor, with this thought in mind — if God 
has given me certain gifts, He did it for a purpose. He expects me to 
cooperate in that purpose. By doing my best I am cooperating with 
God in the designs he has upon my life. 

Johnny will never raise a finger to ingratiate himself with his 
superiors. He looks upon such conduct as a smallness that robs a boy 
of all manliness. Boys have a harsh name for those who hang upon 
the favor of those in authority, and to Johnny, those who demean 
themselves so low, merit all the scorn with which their fellows regard 
them. He doesn’t follow a highly principled course to merit favor, 
but because it’s the right and honest thing to do. With his superiors 
he is always natural, always courteous, always open, always pleasant — 
but never fawning or flattering or obsequious. He is aware that those 
who fawn upon those in power belittle themselves beyond words; 
repudiate the manliness that should be their heritage and habituate 
themselves to a mercenary code of conduct that utterly destroys their 
capacity of being loyal to anyone. A boy in whom you will find the 
best you could look for in youth —is Johnny. A boy, whose head is 
set squarely on his shoulders; a boy who has self respect and the esteem 
of all with whom he comes in contact. 


S WIDE apart as the poles, is Ethelbert from Johnny. Ethelbert 
A: a lightweight — a harsh unkindly word, but expressive. He is 
of the thoughtless, heedless type — the type, who if they are not made 
to realize their failing early, will run into multiple difficulties and much 
unpleasantness and many miserable moments all along the path of life. 
Now it need not necessarily be that this lightweightedness be associated 
with small talent or low intelligence. The thoughtless boy may even 
shine in an academic way — but there is some species of evil genius 
that takes hold of him and leads him through strange capers. Often- 
times this streak of lightweightedness has its rise in an overstraining at 
popularity. Some strange kink of judgment is forever suggesting to 
Ethelbert that he should be in a perennial spotlight. This oftentimes 
lies at the root of the malady. Somehow or other, Ethelbert has arrived 
at the conclusion that God has gifted him with a grand sense of humor. 
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He really believes himself to be somewhat of a wit and he must be true 
to the legend at all costs. However he usually only half succeeds in 
establishing his reputation; some have been known to call him “half- 
wit.” All useless, loud and empty laughter generally emanates from 
him. Wit is always light and swift, flashing brilliantly and sponta- 
neously, but Ethelbert’s labored, manufactured, wit for wit’s sake brand 
borders on a monstrosity and usually is unseasonable. 

You can hear Ethelbert’s voice a hundred yards from the baseball 
diamond or football field or skating rink — high, strident, argumenta- 
tive, questioning every close decision of the referee; nagging his own 
team mates; self appointedly directing all action; suggesting to all and 
sundry, usually, what should have been done. To Ethelbert, few places 
are sacred. Everywhere, study hall, class room, dormitory and even 
chapel, his penchant for diverting attention to himself finds overflow. 
It gives the whole zest to his life. If he could only be made to see how 
ridiculous he appears in the eyes of others. If only some friend, some 
pal could catch him in a serious moment and tell him bluntly what a 
nincompoop he is; tell him how behind his back -his public winks, points 
its finger at him and significantly taps its collective head — if some pal 
would point out these things to him now, the revelation might be 
startling to Ethelbert and most likely a source of present pain, but of 
deep gratitude to his pal in the aftermath. If he be not made aware 
here and now of the fact that he is a downright, unqualified nuisance 
—the truth will be bludgeoned into him with merciless, sarcastic and 
rude consistency ’ere he travel far the path of life. 

The lightweight will not take the time nor make the effort to be 
thorough in what he does. He may start projects without number 
but has not the drive and concentration to finish one. If what he is 
studying doesn’t come swiftly and easily, he weakly admits defeat and 
goes off into day dreams. He is habituating himself to a weak mode of 
conduct that is breaking down all intellectual stamina. Now is the 
season when he should be learning to discipline himself, when he 
should be learning to put drive into what he does; when he should be 
acquiring habits of thoroughness; when he should be taught to exper- 
ience the joy that crowns victory against odds, or if not victory, a 
battle nobly fought; when he should be taught the ignominy of weak 
submission. Instead of this, Ethelbert is allowing himself to be formed 
into a weak creature of circumstances; he is narrowing down his 
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capacity and possibilities to a minimum; habituating himself to do only 
what is the easiest. In a word, Ethelbert is making of himself a “set- 
up” for adversity. 


UCH are the two types of youth we find the world over — Johnny, 
S the thoughtful boy and Ethelbert, the lightweight. Johnny sees 
the definite need of a Gospel to guide him and has the fine courage 
to be loyal to the principles it inculcates. Ethelbert is “gone with the 
wind” and is blown around in circles. It will take a major catastrophe 
to shake him loose from his habits of weak and desultory meandering 
and set him manfully on a path of high endeavor and principled action. 
All praise to him who can so preach to him the Gospel of youth as to 
waken him to the realization of the tremendous possibilities of life and 


fire his soul to move strongly onward and upward to the conquest of 
heights well within his grasp. 





GOOD EXAMPLE 


“If thou wishest me to weep,” said Horace a long time ago, 
“thou must first shed tears thyself.” Today, in a world of 
pagan principles, the unbeliever might confront us with a simi- 
lar saying :“If thou wishest me to believe, thou must first be- 
lieve thyself,” But if you believe, continues the unbeliever, 
you must either believe actively like Catholics, and such activity 
means works, or believe passively as Protestants without any 
necessity of works. Why then try to convert me, for my 
passivity is equal to the best of yours. Yes, I am what you 
please to call a pagan. But withal I am a happy pagan, walk- 
L ing in peace before my fellow men. This peace, it seems to | 

me, is something denied you Catholics; for there is a grave 
inconsistency in many of your lives, and indolence belies your 
fervent faith. You have a standard to square with your daily 
actions but how few are the times that the measure of the one 
equals the measure of the other! I am told to pray for a 
speedy conversion, yet I look in vain to find others praying to 
keep the faith whereto they would convert me. I know that 
men, at one time, gave their lives in martyrdom for a religion 
whose people now flaunt that same religion before a gathering 
of unbelievers and deriders of the faith and there, in the divorce 
court, benignly allow their religion, instead of themselves, to 
become the martyrs in the cause. . . . If you would have me 
believe, first you believe. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mriuuer. C.Ss.R. 


Groups or bodies are formed, consisting of representatives of both 
° employers’ and workingmen’s syndicates, and, acting as authorized 
tions : : 

agents or departments of the State, they direct all the syndicates, and 
co-ordinate them in matters of common interest. 
Labor Strikes and lockouts are forbidden; if the parties cannot come to an 
Courts agreement, there are special courts empowered to act in the matter. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

Describing the corporations, what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: describes first, their make-up; secondly, their relation to the 
government; and thirdly, their main functions. 

What is noteworthy in this description of the corporations? 

The fact that it was made in 1931, when the corporations were “only in the 
experimental stage;” not until 1934 were they definitely established. 

What is noteworthy in the history of the corporations before 1934? 

In 1926, certain laws were passed providing that the corporations, if and when 
formed, would serve as agents or organs of the government for the regulation of 
economic production and competition; but no corporations were formed. In 1930 
the “National Council of Corporations” was formed: this was a kind of depart- 
ment of the government which might be called a testing-ground for future cor- 
porations; in fact, it contained 7 “Sections” which amounted to “experimental 
corporations.” These “Sections” were: 1) the Liberal Professions and the Arts; 
2) Industry and Artisans; 3) Agriculture; 4) Commerce; 5) Land Transport 
and Internal Navigation; 6) Maritime and Air Transport; 7) Banks. These seven 
sections seem to be the “groups or bodies” of which the Pope is speaking here. 

How do the Corporations since 1934 differ in their'make-up from those which 
Pius XI described in 1931? 

In 1931, they were only experimental; they were based on the “employers’ and 
workingmen’s syndicates,” as Pius XI says, and numbered 7: in 1934, they were 
definitely established as corporations based on “productive cycles,” and num- 
bered 22. 

What are these “productive cycles?” 

A “productive cycle” is the entire economic process from the recruiting of the 
raw materials to the marketing of the finished product. Italian Fascism dis- 
tinguishes three such cycles: the first is for products which begin their economic 
process in agriculture, and is called “the agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
productive cycle’; the second is for products which begin their economic process 
elsewhere than in agriculture, and is called “the industrial and commercial pro- 
ductive cycle”; the third is not really a productive cycle, but is the process whereby 
economic resources and utilities are given to the public and is called in general 
“service productive activities.” 

Why did the Italian Fascists base their corporations on these productive cycles? 

This point was the subject of prolonged discussion before 1934. There were 
three possible ways of grouping the corporations: 1) on the basis of the syn- 
dicates, —i.e., the syndicates, —of the “craft idea,” (to use a term familiar in 
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the United States); 2) on the basis of the various products —the “industrial 
idea”; 3) on the basis of the productive cycles. The “craft idea” was rejected 
because, (as Mussolini himself explained) it would simply have transferred bodily 
to the corporations all the difficulties already existing between employers and 
workingmen in their syndicates; and because in the vast field of agriculture espe- 
cially, there was no relation between the syndicates and the various agricultural 
products. The “industrial idea” was rejected because the products were almost 
numberless, and “would have required,” as Mussolini said, “an excessive number 
of corporations, presenting insurmountable obstacles in the way of organization.” 
Hence the third way — that of the 3 productive cycles— was chosen as the basis 
of the 22 corporations. 


What corporations compose “the agricultural, industrial, and commercial pro- 
ductive cycle?” 

There are eight of them: the Corporations of 1) Grain and Grain Products; 
2) Vegetables, Flowers, and Fruit; 3) Vineyards and Vintage; 4) Oil and Oil 
Products; 5) Sugar Beets and Sugar; 6) Livestock and Fishery; 7) Wood and 
Wood Products; 8) Textiles and Textile Products. 

What corporations compose “the industrial and commercial productive cycle?” 

They too are eight in number: the Corporations of 1) Metallurgy and 
Machinery; 2) the Chemical Industry; 3) the Clothing Industry; 4) the Paper 
and Printing Industry; 5) the Building Industry; 6) Water, Gas, and Electricity ; 
7) the Mining Industry; 8) the Glass and Ceramic Industry. 

What corporations compose the “service productive activities?” 

There are six of them: the Corporations of 1) Providence and Credit; 2) the 
Professions and Arts; 3) the Sea and the Air; 4) Internal Communications; 
5) the Theatre; 6) Hospitality. 

Are there any other ways in which the 22 corporations are grouped or divided? 

Yes; there are at least three: 1) Within a corporation, special “Sections” may 
be formed to deal with special “branches of economic activity”; 2) various cor- 
porations may be grouped together to handle matters of common interest; 3) 
“Corporative Committees” may be formed to deal with problems concerning 
special products. 

What about the membership of the corporations? 

The actual members are not so much the various branches of production and 
industry which come under the corporations, but rather the representatives of 
production and industry who form in each corporation what is called the “Cor- 
poration Council”; this Council, as a matter of fact, is actually the corporation, 
and the corporation is the council. The representatives are, first of all, in every 
corporation, three members of the National Fascist Party, chosen by the Secre- 
tary of the Party; then representatives of employers and workingmen, chosen by 
the various syndicates, in the field of production (e.g., for the Corporation of 
Grain and Grain Products, the farmers and farm laborers who raise the grain), 
or of “processing” (e.g., millers, bakers, caterers), or of selling (e.g., confec- 
tioners, etc., as distinct from bakers) ; sometimes also of consumers’ co-operatives, 
etc. 

What is noteworthy about the relation of the corporations to the government? 

Two things: first, in one important particular they are not like corporations 
as we know them in the United States, but just the opposite —i.e., they “have no 
juridical personality” —- whereas in the United States the fact that a corporation 
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is a moral person, can assume rights and obligations, can sue and be sued, — is its 
very life; secondly, they are actually instruments of the government, or, as they 
have been officially defined in Italy, “those instruments which, under the control 
of the State, help in bringing about an organic co-ordination of the nation’s pro- 
ductive forces with a view to furthering the economic well-being and political 
strength of the Italian people.” 

What is noteworthy in general about the “functions” of the corporations as 
described by Pius XI? 


There are two important points on which the corporations since 1934 differ 
from those described by Pius XI in 1931: first, in 1931, the corporations directed 
and co-ordinated the syndicates, because the make-up of the “experimental cor- 
porations” of that time .was based on the syndicates; but since 1934, the corpora- 
tions only indirectly co-ordinate the syndicates, — directly they regulate the various 
productive cycles. The second difference is that in 1931 the corporation, such as 
it was, or the government, could not undertake any work of regulation except 
on appeal by the syndicates; since 1934, the corporation, or the government, need 
not wait for an appeal from the syndicates but can take the initiative itself in 
regulating production. 

What are some of the functions of the corporations since 1934? 

They may be divided into three groups: first, the consultive function, by which 
they serve the government with the expert advice of their members whenever 
required; secondly, the conciliatory function, by which they seek to settle labor 
disputes before recourse is had to the Labor Courts; and thirdly, most important 
of all, the “normative” function, as it is called, by which they pass statutes or 
norms regarding, among other things: 1) general working conditions; 2) the 
regulation of apprenticeship, etc.; 3) the insurance and benefit activities of the 
syndicates; 4) the co-ordination of labor agreements among various syndicates; 
5) legal prices (i.e., “price-fixing”), at least for certain services and commodities ; 
6) the regulation of production and competition. 

What about the relation of the syndicates to the corporations? 

Three things are noteworthy here: first, it is only in the corporations that em- 
ployers and workingmen work together; outside the corporation, each remains in 
his own syndicate; secondly, the various syndicates, co-operatives, etc., united in 
a corporation become thereby an independent unit, though they still belong to 
their respective confederations, as far as signing particular labor agreements, or 
taking disputes to the Labor Courts, is concerned; thirdly, the setting up of the 
corporations meant the end of “syndicalism” in Italy: —i.e., the end of “social, 
economic, and political rule by the syndicates,” which had been the original doc- 
trine of the Italian Fascists; for now it is the corporations, rather than the syn- 
dicates, which rule and regulate the country’s economic and social life. ‘Lhis, 
however, is to the credit of the Italian Fascists, for unless syndicalism does de- 
velop into “corporativism,” it will only keep the country divided; and the Italian 
Fascists were wise enough to see and promote this development. 

Describing the “procedure in labor disputes,” what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states that “strikes and lockouts are forbidden”; and 
secondly, mentions the Labor Courts. 

Is not this forbidding of strikes and lockouts an unjust invasion of the rights of 
the workingmen and of employers? 

Not if other effective ways of protecting the economic rights are provided — 
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as is done in Italy by the corporations and the Labor Courts. Indeed, Leo XIII 
in “Rerum Novarum,” n. 31, says that the State “should be beforehand” with 
some such provisions as these, precisely to prevent strikes from arising; and Pius 
XI gives express approval to the Labor Courts here in “The Fortieth Year.” The 
right to strike may be compared to the right to carry firearms; the State can 
forbid it if the people are effectively protected in other ways. Note here that early 
English editions of the “Quadragesimo Anno” were faulty and misleading in 
putting this phrase “strikes and lockouts are forbidden” as a special heading. 


What are these Labor Courts? 


They are the ordinary Courts of Appeals, functioning as Labor Courts; be- 
sides, lists of experts in the various economic fields are drawn up at stated in- 
tervals by the syndicates in the different Provinces of Italy, and out of this list 
two experts are chosen to serve as special councillors for each case. 


But have not the corporations the function of conciliating labor disputes? 


Yes; when a labor dispute arises, the corporation is the first agency to try 
peaceful arbitration; but it cannot actually impose a settlement on the parties. 
Hence if the corporation cannot effect a settlement of the difficulty, the parties 
must go to the courts. 


What is the procedure in taking a case to the Labor Courts? 


When a dispute arises, the corporation must first of all seek to settle it; if 
this fails, the party which has the grievance appeals to its own syndicate, and the 
syndicate takes the case to the competent Labor Court. Individual employers or 
workingmen can go to the Court only through their syndicate. Throughout the 
trial, the Court must seek at every opportunity to have the parties come to a settle- 
ment without a court decision; but if this fails, the decision is given which binds 
them like any ordinary court sentence. 


ADMISSION OF FAILURE 


Raymond Poincaire, former president of France, was, all 
his life, a violent enemy of the Catholic Church. But age, 
sickness and experience did much to change his ideas, and, 
one day in 1928, he made the following avowal to the Abbe 
Bergey: 

“There is something that I, an old man, must tell you. Dur- 
ing my whole political career I have been deeply anti-clerical, % 
hating all that you hold dear. Now when I look back over my 
past and see all that I have helped to destroy, and nothing that 
I have done to build in its place, I ask myself if it is not high 
time to seek a new formula of life. In any case, let me, still 
a strong patroit, say this to you from my heart: It is by you 
priests, by you Catholics that France will recover what she has 
lost: her soul.” 
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VIGIL 


A French curate tells this touching story of childish fervor. One 
day he happened to enter the church to make a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament when he noticed that the sanctuary lamp had burned out. At 
the same time he saw that a small boy was kneeling at the Communion 
rail, and decided to ask him to go and inform the sacristan that the 
lamp must be renewed. 


The boy remained perfectly motionless as he approached, lost in 
apparent prayer and recollection. He touched him on the shoulder. 

“How long,” he said, “has the lamp been out?” 

“About three quarters of an hour,” answered the boy. 

“Then you have been here all that time?” asked the priest. 

“Yes, Father,” whispered the boy. “I am staying here to take the 
place of the lamp. It is not right that the little Jesus be left all alone in 
the dark, is it?” 

A footstep was heard and the sacristan approached to re-light the 
lamp. When the bright little flame leaped up, the boy arose, genu- 
flected and left the church. 


His own visit to the Blessed Sacrament, commented the priest, was ' 
more fervent than usual that day. 


FOR GOD AND SOULS 


In our modern times, most of us have little of real hardship to en- 
dure for our faith. The pioneer priests of the United States and their 
first Indian converts can put us to shame. Here is one told by Father 
Durieu, of Indian missionary work: 


“One day I heard of two poor pagan Indians who resided in a dis- 
tant village who were in danger of death and wished to be baptized. 
The way leading to their huts was very dangerous and difficult. Several 
savages volunteered to accompany me. I chose six of the most robust 
and set out. 
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“After many difficulties by water and land, we started cutting 
through a district of brushwood and snow. At one point we could only 
advance by trusting ourselves to the treacherous ice on the river. Five, 
including myself, passed over in safety; the sixth, who carried on his 
shoulders the portable altar and its appurtenances, felt the ice breaking 
under him; the seventh, who same to his aid, had time to rescue the 
case containing the altar, and succeeded in pushing it, without injury, 
over the ice; but he sank himself, with his companion, into the dark 
and foaming water. 

“Being the last that had passed before the breaking of the ice, I 
returned to render what help I could to the poor men in the water, but 
they cried out to me: 

“Do not approach nearer; the ice will break under you; go back, 
go back quickly, it is better that we should perish than you.” 

“Happily one of their companions succeeded in casting them a line 
and rescued them. Scarcely were they out of the water when their 
clothes froze on them, and to add to our trials, it was impossible to 
kindle a fire. 

“At length we succeeded in kindling a fire, but this only added to 
their sufferings. For two hours the torture they endured drew involun- 
tary tears from their eyes. I expressed to them how grieved I was at 
their sufferings, but they answered: 

“Tt was for the Great Chief on high, and to conduct the Black 
Robe, the representative of Jesus Christ, that we gladly suffered all we 
had to undergo on this journey.’ 

“T arrived in time to baptize the two dying Indians. That night their 
souls took flight to the regions of the blessed.” 


“WHO HELP THEMSELVES” 

One day a poor wanderer asked hospitality for the night of a 
Bedouin sheik, who granted it freely. 

As they were sitting in the Bedguin’s tent, ti the evening 
meal, the sheik said to the stranger : 

“What have you done with your horse?” 

“T have turned him loose and committed him to Allah,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Go,” said the sheik, “and tether him, and then commit him to 
Allah.” 

Providence, indeed, does not provide, when ordinary dilligence is 
not taken by man. [275] 











Pointed Paragraphs 








SALUTE TO MOTHERS 


One expects to meet many forms of human perversity when one is 
dealing with human beings on a large scale. Instances of this perversity 
become, as it were, matters of routine, to which one should apply firm 
principles of charity and mercy and earnest efforts that they may be 
corrected and human dignity restored. 

But there is one form of human evil to which it is difficult, if pos- 
sible at all, to become accustomed: it is that which makes us combine 
the most incongruous words of any language into the phrase: a bad 
mother. No groove of routine is formed even by the sight of a succes- 
sion bad mothers crossing one’s view; rather the hurt and sorrow are 
renewed and deepened each time. 

Most often we see them indirectly, but it is enough. Anyone who 
has never heard a youth, cringing perhaps under condemnation that his 
deeds have deserved, say with a vicious scorn: “I hate my mother; she 
neglected me — she made me what I am,”— cannot know what tragedy 
a bad mother may be responsible for. Anyone who has not seen the 
image of selfishness, sensuality, irresponsibility and pride impressed 
upon a child by a mother in whom all these evils abounded, cannot 
know all that the phrase a “bad mother” implies. 

In a real sense, our instinctive horror of such perversity of the 
grand privilege and responsibility of motherhood is high tribute to the 
innumerable good mothers the world has been given. Thanks be to 
God, not many people will have to think unkindly of their mothers on 
Mothers’ Day. And because it is so, there will be universal expressions 
of gratitude and love and esteem on the part of those who, like Lincoln, 
look back to a mother’s guidance and example as to the source from 
which all the early and late blessings of their lives have sprung. 

Mothers of men, our mothers, we salute you! 


“WE HAVE A PONTIFF” 


These words, in their Latin form, “Habemus Pontificem,” are said 
to resound from the crowds gathered before the Vatican palace in 
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Rome when the dark smoke arises from the chimney signifying that a 
new Pope has been elected. But throughout the long reign of the pres- 
ent Holy Father, they have echoed constantly from the hearts of the 
faithful. We have a pontiff indeed, a great, strong, mighty leader in 
the Chair of Peter. 

The two most recent encyclicals of Pius XI prove the undimmed 
fire of his strength and zeal, for all his 80 years. Consider the dramatic 
manner in which the Encyclical to Germany was promulgated. Priests 
were awakened in the middle of a Saturday night and given the letter 
with orders to read it the next morning from their pulpits. Only thus 
was it possible to forestall the seizure of the letter by the German secret 
police. 

Consider the content of that letter, in which, all but mentioning his 
name, the Pope condemns Hitler for his breaking of the Concordat 
and his self-deification. “Whoever therefore, by a sacrilegious mis- 
understanding of the essential difference between God and the creature, 
between the God-Man and man pure and simple, dares to place the 
ordinary mortal on a level with Christ, and that which is most evil above 
or against Him, that mortal man, even though he be the greatest one of 
all times, let him know that he is a prophet of chimeras.” 

The Encyclical on Communism is indisputable evidence of the vigor 
of the Pope’s mind. It is a masterly analysis of the meaning of Com- 
munism, and at the same time a revelation of the causes that permit 
its spread. Even more forcefully than in the Quadragesimo Anno does 
he condem the liberalism and individualism by which a few men stand 
in the way of social justice for all and thus unwittingly hasten the 
advance of communism. 

“But when,” he says, “we see those masses of the needy overcome 
by misery and for reasons for which they are themselves not respon- 
sible, and standing beside them so many rich people who enjoy them- 
selves without thought for others, who waste considerable sums on 
futile goods, we cannot help noting with pain that not only is justice 
not sufficiently observed, but that the command of charity remains still 
misunderstood and not exercised in our daily life.” 


And, to Catholic industrialists: “It is unfortunately too true that 
practices allowed in certain Catholic circles have contributed to the 
shaking of the confidence of the workers in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. . . . What must we think of the maneuvres of certain Cath- 
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olic employers who in certain places have succeeded in preventing the 
reading of our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno in their churches? What 
shall we say of those Catholic industrialists who have not ceased even 
unto this day to show themselves to be hostile towards a workers’ move- 
ment which we ourselves have recommended ?” 

Yes, we have a pontiff who does hesitate to speak boldly to his own 
people and the world. 


THE FAMILY SPIRIT IN INDUSTRY 


The continuation of strikes in industry has kept public attention 
focused on our great economic problems. There are those who, as from 
the beginning, are ranting and raging against the situation. There are 
others, among them in a lower place ourselves, who want to see a much 
needed lesson learned by the individualist, the monopolist, the lover-of- 
liberty-for-a-few. 

But many who realize that something must be done (or changed) 
to establish a peaceful, secure social order, may not realize how much 
must be done (or changed) before that will be. Of course, the whole 
issue in the problems of industry right now is that of collective bar- 
gaining. Labor says it must have the right to bargain; capital hems 
and haws and jockeys and feints and feigns and dissembles — when it 
does not answer with an outright No! And even where it gives in, it 
is with the air of a battler who has been forced to surrender for the 
time being, but who will be up again in the near future with a new 
challenge and new weapons to. gain the upper hand and force a sur- 
render from the enemy. 


This sort of thing will never lead to peace. True, it is the only thing 
possible now, when so many leaders are still clinging to that “civilized 
barbarism” of the past few decades, in which it was maintained that 
every man has a right to all he can get and hold and that every one who 
stands in his way of “getting and holding” is an enemy. That sort of 
man must be forced to surrender. 

But no lasting peace is built on a grudging surrender alone. After 
surrender must come union between victor and vanquished, the sort of 
union that makes another outbreak of war impossible. Capital and labor 
cannot afford to be two fighters lying about licking their wounds and 
glaring at one another when they are not actually fighting. They must 
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get together, work together, discuss together for the good of each other 
and the good of all. 

Call it a dream or an empty vision or what you will, it is the only 
ultimate solution. It is the heart of the Holy Father’s program for 
social justice. It is the only possible permanent block to Communism, 
Fascism, anarchy, revolution, ruin. 

Those industrialists will write their names as sacred legends upon 
the hearts of future generations who will recognize this truth and put 
it into practice. Capital and labor must form a family, not two armies 
constantly at war. The lion must not merely lie down with the lamb 
as a concession; the lion must become a lamb — if the possibility of 
economic oppression and warfare is to cease! 


ONE AGAINST TWENTY MILLION 


We were amazed recently to learn to what a vast extent the anti- 
Christian work of Judge Rutherford is being carried on. Paine and 
Ingersoll were mere amateurs in their war on religion compared with 
this self-appointed prophet of the Most High and vicious declaimer 
against the Catholic Church in particular. 

Judge Rutherford owns a large newspaper plant and radio station 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. There he publishes two newspapers, The Watch- 
tower, and The Golden Age, each appearing twice a month. It is claimed 
that several millions read the papers; one of them is published simulta- 
neously in 12 languages. 

Besides the papers, his plant is producing a constant stream of 
religious pamphlets that reek with calumnies against the Church. He 
has disposed of 180,000,000 copies of these in the comparatively short 
time he has been promoting his religion. 

He has made electrical transcriptions of his tirades against the 
Church and they are being used at present by over 140 radio stations 
throughout the United States, as well as in almost every other country. 
He pays each station that uses them according to commercial rates, and 
because most of them are situated in rural districts, the stations are 
glad to get the money, whatever the rot he peddles. 

His last campaign has been a house to house canvass made by his 
followers, in which they did not hesitate to deceive Catholics into think- 
ing that they were against Rutherford: and on that plea obtaining 
signatures to a request that radio debates between Catholic leaders and 
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Rutherford be held. Over 2,630,000 signatures were obtained, which 
Rutherford is now waving as a weapon of offense and defense. 

Only a glance at one of the pamphlets of Rutherford suffices to 
show that his whole campaign is built upon the two planks of ignorance 
bigotry. He flails priests because they accept money from people. He 
presents brand new ways of misinterpreting Scripture to his purpose, 
and when that is impossible, throws out a book of the Bible as “apo- 
cryphal.” 

The point, however, is that he is covering the world with this sort 
of thing and influencing many people who have not been trained to 
see elementary sophisms and truth-juggling. He has distributed more 
literature like this than has come from the entire Catholic Press since 
its very beginning; and is broadcasting more often in one week 
(through transcriptions) than Catholics are in an entire year. 

What a lesson in zeal, to be learned from a fanatic! One lone priest, 
Father Richard Felix, O.S.B., of Pilot Grove, Missouri, has developed 
a counter program to Rutherford; he has it on. 17 stations at present. 
Surely the combined forces of the 20 million Catholics in this country 
should promote this and similar projects, or Rutherford will sow seeds 
of hate and prejudice and bigotry that it will require 300 years for our 
posterity to uproot. 


WILL O’ THE WISP 


They are at it again. Looking for the will o’ the wisp of unity 
among the separated brethren of the many Protestant churches. This 
time it is an American Methodist missionary from India who proposes 
unity, and then lays down a platform that is in effect an agreement 
to disagree and to call all disagreements agreement. 

The agreement would be in the matter of name only. “We would,” 
said Dr. E. Stanley Jones of Lucknow, India, at a service for the 
Federated Council of Churches in America held in New York, “drop 
our denominational names as separate Churches and belong to the one 
Church —the ‘Church of Christ in America.’ We are poorer for 
division.” 

Immediately under the title, however, the disagreement would start. 
“But,” he continues, “under this central unity we would have branches, 
‘The Baptist Branch,’ “The Episcopal Branch,’ “The Friends’ Branch.’ 
In these branches: we would have local self-government in much the 
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same way that we have States’ Rights in the United States. 

“If a branch has bishops, they could keep them and look on them 
as.they like, but they wouldn’t force them on the rest at the price of 
unity. In the same way if any branch held to adult baptism they could 
continue to do so but they would not compel the rest to adhere to it. 
Each branch could make any conditions or no conditions for transfer 
into membership or ministry they desire to make.” 

The question that must come immediately to the mind of even the 
stranger to all religious knowledge is this: “Where does Christ come 
into the scheme of this all inclusive unified religion?” He said very 
bluntly, “Let your speech be yea, yea, and nay, nay’”— not, yes and nay, 
or nay and yea. But one group would be yeas and another nays in the 
new Church of Christ, and in between these there would be innumerable 
compromises between yea and nay. Or Christ, the one Christ, would 
become 100 or 200 Christs, with a different voice and a different rule 
of life for each group in which His name was claimed. 

Of course that is what we have at present, and as has been said 
the new unity would be one in name only. Cannot even the unbeliever 
see that if there was a Christ, Who founded a Church, Who taught a 


religion — it is making a mockery of Him to try to unite contradictions 
in His name? 


THE SCOFFER’S WORDS 


God uses His own enemies at times to forward His cause. The 
Venerable Francis Libermann, convert from Judaism, relates in his 
life that one of the incidents leading to his conversion was the reading 
of Emile by the scoffer Rousseau. 

“Who,” he says, “would think that that work, so well calculated to 
undermine the faith of a believer, should be one of the means employed 
by God to draw me to the true religion? The passage that struck me 
is found in the Confession of the Savoyard Vicar. There Rousseau 
presents his reasons for and against the divinity of Christ, concluding 
with the words: 

“Up to the present I have not been able to see what answer could 
be given to this (the proofs of the divinity of Christ) by an Amsterdam 
rabbin.’ ; 

“At this interpolation,” says Libermann, “I could not help avowing 
interiorly that neither did I see what there was to answer.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


POVERTY OF JESUS 


It was for our edification and 
‘instruction that Jesus Christ 
wished to live in continual poverty 
on earth. Hence, St. Mary Magda- 
lene de Pazzi called poverty the 
” spouse of Jesus. 

yaen “Poverty,” says 
The True Spouse “ 
of Jesus Christ St. Bernard, was 
not found in 
heaven — it abounded on earth; 
but man did not know its value: 
therefore the Son of God, long- 
ing after it, came down from 
heaven to choose it for himself, 
and to make it precious to us.” 
Being rich, says St. Paul, he be- 
came poor for your sakes, that 
through his poverty you might be 
rich. Our Redeemer was the Lord 
of all the riches in heaven and on 
earth, but he wished to be miser- 
ably poor in this life, in order to 
enrich us, and to excite us to the 
love of poverty, which, by with- 
drawing our affections from tem- 
poral goods, procures for us eter- 
nal riches. He wished to be poor 
during his whole life. Poor in his 
birth—he was born not in a 
palace, but in a cold stabe, having 
only a manger for his cradle and 
straw for his bed. Poor in his life 
and poor in all things, he dwelt in 
a miserable hut containing but a 
single room; which served for all 
the purposes of life. Poor in his 
garments and in his food. St. John 
Chrysostom says, that the Re- 
deemer and his disciples ate 
nothing but barley-bread ; and this 
may be inferred from the Gospel. 
Poor, in fine, in his death: leav- 
ing nothing behind him but his 
miserable garments; and _ these, 


even before his death, were divided 
among the soldiers. Thus for his 
winding-sheet and sepulchre he de- 
pended on the bounty of the chari- 
table. 


MARY’S POVERTY 


Our most loving Redeemer, that 
we might learn from him to de- 
spise the things of the world, 
was pleased to be poor on earth. 
Therefore He exhorts each one 
who desires to be his disciple: If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give it to the poor 

. and come, follow Me. 
an Behold Mary, his 
*. most perfect disciple, 
Mer who indeed imitated 
his example. Father 
Canisius proves that Mary could 
have lived in comfort on the 
property she inherited from her 
parents, but she preferred to re- 
main poor, and reserving only a 
small portion for herself, distri- 
buted the rest in alms to the temple 
and the poor. Many authors are 
of opinion that Mary even made a 
vow of poverty; and we know that 
she herself said to St. Bridget, 
“from the beginning I vowed in 
my own heart that I would never 

possess anything on earth.” 

The gifts received from the holy 
Magi cannot certainly have been 
of small value; but we are assured 
by St. Bernard that she distrib- 
uted them to the poor through 
the hands of St. Joseph. That the 
divine Mother immediately dis- 
posed of these gifts is also evident 
from the fact, that at her purifica- 
tion in the temple she did not offer 
a lamb, which was the offering 
prescribed in Leviticus for those 
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who could afford it, for a son she 
shall bring a lamb ; but she offered 
two turtle doves, or two pigeons, 
which was the oblation prescribed 
for the poor: And to offer a sac- 
rifice, according as it was written 
in the law of the Lord, a pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons. 
Mary herself said to St. Bridget, 
“All that I could get I gave to the 
poor, and only reserved a little 
food and clothing for myself.” 

Out of love for poverty she did 
not disdain to marry St. Joseph, 
who was only a poor carpenter, 
and afterwards to maintain her- 
self by the work of her hands, 
spinning or sewing, as we are as- 
sured by St. Bonaventure. The 
angel, speaking of Mary, told St. 
Bridget that “worldly riches were 
of no more value in her eyes than 
dirt.” In a word, she always lived 
poor, and she died poor; for at 
her death we do not know that she 
left anything but two poor gowns, 
to two women who had served her 
during life, as it is recorded by 
Metaphrastes and Nicephorus. 

PATIENCE IN POVERTY 

We must practice patience in 
the endurance of poverty. Our 
patience is certainly very much 
tried when we are in need of tem- 
poral goods. St. Augustine said: 
“He that has not God, has nothing ; 
but he that has God, 


Stee , has all.” He who pos- 
pe en sesses God and re- 


Jesus Christ Mains united to His 

blessed will, finds 
every good. Witness St. Francis, 
barefooted, clad in sackcloth, and 
deprived of all things, yet happier 
than all the monarchs of the world, 
by simply repeating, “My God and 
my all.” A poor man is properly 
he that has not what he desires; 
but he that desires nothing and is 
contented with his poverty, is in 


fact very rich. Of such St. Paul 
says: Having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things. The true lovers 
of God have nothing, and yet have 
everything; since, when temporal 
goods fail them, they exclaim: “My 
Jesus, Thou alone art sufficient for 
me ;” and with this they rest satis- 
fied. Not only did the saints main- 
tain patience in poverty, but sought 
to be despoiled of all, in order to live 
detached from all, and united with 
God alone. If we have not courage 
enough to renounce all worldly 
goods, at all events let us be con- 
tented with that state of life in 
which God has placed us; let our 
solicitude be not for earthly goods, 
but for those of Paradise, which 
are immeasurably greater, and last 
forever; and let us be fully per- 
suaded of what St. Theresa says: 
“The less we have here, the more 
we Shall have there.” 
REWARD OF POVERTY 

From the Sacred Scriptures we 
learn that the reward of poverty is 
most certain, and great beyond 
measure. It is most certain; be- 
cause Jesus Christ has said: 
Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for 
theirs 1s the king- 
dom of heaven. 
To the other beatitudes, heaven is 
promised only as a future reward. 
Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall possess the land. Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God. But to the poor in spirit 
God’s kingdom is promised as a 
present recompense: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Because, 
to those that are truly poor in spirit 
the Lord gives very: great helps, 
even in this life. Hence, Cornelius 
a Lapide says, that since, by the 
decree of God, the kingdom of 
heaven belongs to the poor, they 
have a full right to it. 


From: 
The True Spouse 
Jesus Christ 
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Clara Morris Rumball, 
M.A. Published by : 
Benziger Bros., xxxi and 308 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

This book of meditations has a very 
definite place in the apostolate for li- 
turgical participation in the divine mys- 
teries. It takes the Mass of Corpus 
Christi, both proper and common parts, 
and presents meditative prayers on 
phrases of each successive part of the 
whole. The unique feature of these medi- 
tations, we believe, is that they possess 
in their amplification of the liturgical 
prayers the exalted spirit and flavor of 
the texts of the Mass on which they are 
based. This was no easy task for the au- 
thor because there are no more exalted 
expressions of worship, gratitude, praise 
and contrition possible than those of the 
Mass. The whole is made into the ladder 
of sanctity by a division of the Mass 
into three parts: that in which contri- 
tion is awakened; that in which the 
spirit is illumined; that in which actual 
union with God is effected. The trans- 
lator has done an excellent job in putting 
into English the more native enthusiasm 
of the original French and at the same 
time bringing out the real beauties of 
her own language. The user of .the book 
will find the prayers of the Mass taking 
on new and deeper meanings, and the 
soul made more warmly conscious of the 
joy of celebrating Holy Mass with the 
priest. — D. F. M. 

SCRIPTURE 

Readings and Reflections on _ the 
Gospels, by the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. Published by Frederick Pustet 
Co., New York & Cincinnati. Price, $2.50. 

Many of the laity long wished for a 
book of this kind. There was a great 
need for it because, though the Sunday 
Gospels are so well known that almost 
any Catholic child can repeat their stories 
by heart, they are not self-explanatory; 
and as a rule there is little or no explana- 


contained in the Sun- 
day Gospel is never 
brought home to them. This book by 
Father Herbst will be a veritable treas- 
ure to all who wish to know more about 
our Sunday Gospels. It is written in 
simple language easily understood by 
anyone, and is put up in a very interest- 
ing manner. The clergy too will find the 
book most serviceable. It might be used 
for meditation and meditative reading 
and the busy priest will find many a 
provocative thought for his Sunday scr- 
mon.— E£. A. M. 
CATHOLIC ACTION 

Catholic Social Action. By A. M. 
Crofts, O.P. Published by B. Herder. 
327 pages. Price, $2.75. 
. This is a splendid book, covering in a 
thorough, scholarly but very readable 
way both the theory and the practice of 
Catholic Action, especially in regard to 
Catholic Social Action. In fact, the au- 
thor’s own style is clear, easy and famil- 
iar, but he backs every important state- 
ment, on almost every page, with some 
citation from a Papal Document or a 
good Catholic author. Besides, while ex- 
plaining the theory, as he does in a very 
exact and understanding way, he often 
brings in very helpful little practical sug- 
gestions of his own. The plan of the 
book and his treatment show that he has 
thoroughly mastered the subject, and is 
well acquainted with all the official Papal 
pronouncements upon it. He shows how 
Confirmation is the sacrament which 
gives Catholics the “privilege and power” 
of “participating in the Hierarchical 
Apostolate.” He also explains the neces- 
sity of a mandate from the Bishop for 
true Catholic Action. His treatment of 
several points in particular merits spe- 
cial attention: for instance, his insistence 
on the need of preparation of heart and 
mind for anyone who would undertake 
real Catholic Action. “Catholic Social 
Action,” he says, “is a very exact 
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science;” hence it needs very special edu- 
cation; one does not become a full- 
fledged member of Catholic Action simply 
by handing in his name. He also cites 
Leo XIII’s very enlightening distinction 
between national and party politics: na- 
tional ones those which seek the interests 
of the nation; party politics seek the 
interests of a political party. Catholic 
Action, of course, has nothing to do with 
party politics; but should make its con- 
tribution to the best interests of the 
nation. The book is written with special 
reference to conditions in Ireland, but 
can easily be applied to other countries. 
The only adverse remark we would make 
is regarding the price: it is a pity that 
so excellent and useful a book cannot 
be sold more cheaply.— R. J. M. 


PRAYER-BOOKS 

Jesus Teach Me to Pray. A prayer- 
book for children by Rev. Charles S. 
Hoff, C.Ss.R. Published by The Redemp- 
torist Press, 526-—59th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 192 pages. Price, in linen cover, 
white or black, 45 cents; imitation leather, 
55 cents; pin seal genuine leather, 85 
cents; while celluloid, with gold embossed 
crucifix, $1.00; mother of pearl binding, 
with pearl crucifix on gold, $2.00. 

The fact that this is the 14th edition 
of Father Hoff’s prayer-book for chil- 
dren is evidence at once that it is one 
of the standard books in this line. This 
edition has been revised and made more 
beautiful than previous ones. It contains 
prayers, simple, short, but effective, for 
every possible form of devotion that may 
appeal to a child. It contains numerous 
pictures, all done in bright colors to 
hold the eye. Now that first Communion 
days are approaching, many will find the 
white celluloid or mother of pearl edi- 
~~. — gifts for the children — 


PERIODICAL 


We hereby welcome into the field of 
Catholic publications The Redemptorist 
Record, a new magazine published every 
two months by the Redemptorist Fath- 
ers of the Clonard Monastery, Belfast, 
Ireland. The first issues have featured 
extensive articles on Spain and on Com- 
munism in Ireland. The new magazine 
contains a large variety of features 
destined, we are sure, to appeal to a 
great variety of readers. There is a sec- 
tion in Gaelic for those to whom that 
language is known and beloved. We 
wish many years of success to our new 
contemporary. — D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Mother of God. By R. Morrison 
Bakewell, S.J. Published by The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. 36 pages. Price, 
10 cents. 

“This booklet is a part of a chapter 
from ‘Revelation and the Modern 
Mind’.” 

It was a happy thought to reproduce 
this section in pamphlet form for the 
right of Mary to be called in truth “The 
Mother of God” is certainly well put. 
Certain of Mary’s prerogatives, closely 
connected with her divine maternity, 
are also considered. But I cannot help 
thinking that the elevated style, the use 
of many words unknown to the average 
reader, will keep this pamphlet from ever 
becoming a “best seller.’ On the other 
hand, the very fact that more than usual 
attention will be required to appreciate 
and understand it, will produce results 
that another and lighter treatment would 
never have.— M. S. B. 


The Search for the Truth. By Rev. 
Patrick F. Harvey, S.J. Father Harvey 
here offers a brief but convincing collec- 
tion of evidence, both direct and indirect, 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, 
that the Church of Jesus Christ is the 
Catholic Church. The Orthodox Greeks, 
Martin Luther, King Henry VIII, John 
Calvin and others give their testimony. 
Then, in Part IV he replies to the ques- 
tion, “Is not one Religion as Good 
as Another ?”— M. S. B. 


Novena for the Feast of Pentecost. By 
Sister M. Catherine, $.S.N.D. 

The Novena is built up on the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and the 12 fruits of 
the Holy Ghost. The various gifts are 
not labored too technically. The form: a 
prelude, reflections, affections, resolution, 
spiritual Communion, character builder 
(a new name, well chosen, for St. Fran- 
cis de Sales’ “nosegay”). The Reflections 
or Considerations are very well done. 
“The term ‘pious’,” says Sister M. 
Catherine, speaking of the gift of Piety, 
“is used sometimes to describe persons 
whose inclinations at their devotional ex- 
ercises lie in the direction of the emo- 
tional and sentimental. This is positively 
not what is meant by the Gift of Piety.” 
The best illustration of this is this little 
novena itself. The considerations are very 
practical, and in touch with every day 
life. I think it is a splendid idea to put 
these novena devotions in the form of 
meditations. We don’t meditate enough. 

—A. FT. Zz: 
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Places: 

The Diocese of Savannah is henceforth to be known as the Diocese of 
Savannah-Atlanta, and the latter city is to share with the former the honor of 
being the center of Catholic life for the State of Georgia, as the result of an 
official decree of the Holy See. 

Churches of each recognized denomination may use the $1,000,000 school build- 
ing at Haverstraw, N. Y., one afternoon each week after school hours, to teach 
moral principles to the pupils. This the Board of Trustees voted unanimously 
last week, provided: 1) the proposed moral teaching be given after school hours ; 
2) all responsibility for attendance rests on those doing the teaching; 3) that 
moral principles only be taught and that there be no proselytizing. It was con- 
tended that the use of public school buildings for this purpose would not violate 
the State laws? 

Thirty-four Protestant clergymen are members of the legislature in 21 states, 
according to a survey made by the N. C. J. C. news service. In addition, Theodore 
G. Bilbo, a Baptist minister in good standing, is Mississippi’s Junior Senator in 
the U. S. Senate. Herbert S. Bigelow, Pastor of -Cincinnati’s People’s Church, 
is a member of the U. S. House of Representatives. Dr. Robert E. O’Brien, 
Methodist clergyman, is Iowa’s Secretary of State. Clerical representation is most 
concentrated in the South, where eleven clergymen are holding major political 
offices in five states; Arkansas,‘ Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

In Holland, the Catholic State Party, already represented by the largest group 
in the Dutch Chamber, is very hopeful of strengthening its position in the next 
general election, due this Spring. It opposes Fascism and Communism. 

From Puerto Rico, the Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, C.Ss.R., Bishop of 
Ponce, in a public statement scores the efforts of our government in Washington 
to promote Birth Control in Puerto Rico. He declares that our government backs 
a bill, passed in the Puerto Rico legislature, taking the ban off the dissemination 
of Birth Control information. 

In the little city of Narberth, Pa., eight years ago, a small group of zealous 
laymen formed the Catholic Information Society of Narberth. They began by 
printing and sending monthly messages to 500 non-Catholics. Since then the society 
has grown into a national movement. There are now 72 branch societies in the 
United States and Canada. Forty-one secular newspapers now use the Narberth 
articles. 

According to results now available of the last national census, there are 23,- 
772,000 Catholics in Germany, which corresponds to 33% of the population of 
the country. In 1925 they numbered about a million less. The annual increase of 
the German Catholic population amounts to 187,000. 

In Mexico the Ministry of Public Education has distributed among the teachers 
of the official schools, a pamphlet containing the programs for instruction in 
kindergartens and primary schools, as well as “general orientations for interpret- 
ing and executing the programs.” Both are extremely anti-religious and ex- 
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tremely radical. The instruction is to begin with the kindergarten, and without 
mentioning the word Communism, is intended to indoctrinate the children in 
atheism, materialism, bitter class hatred and animosity toward the Catholic Church. 


Persons: 


The current discussion stirred up by the Supreme Court’s upholding of the 
constitutionality of the State of Washington’s Minimum Wage Law, has served 
to recall that a Catholic Bishop played a large part in the drafting of the first 
minimum wage law and was the defendant in the first test of such legislation be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. It was Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., at the time Father O’Hara. 

The Very Rev. Francis J. Haas, Rector of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wis., who is one of the three members of the National Labor Policy Board, has 
been invited by the Secretary of Labor, Perkins, to participate in a conference at 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of stabilizing relations between labor and in- 
dustry, under the regulations set up by the recently approved Wagner Labor Act. 

Father Frederic Stedenburg, executive dean of the University of Detroit, was 
selected as chairman of the mediation board to settle the numerous strikes which 
were threatening Detroit. 

Some 1,500 officers and men of the United States Navy received Holy Com- 
munion at services held aboard six ships stationed at San Pedro, Calif., according 
to a compilation made by three Catholic chaplains. They had no way of estimat- 
ing the number of those who received the Sacraments ashore. 

Bro. Gerald Mueller, S.M., will celebrate the golden jubilee of his religious 
profession in the Society of Mary at San Antonio, Texas. Bro. Gerald was at 
one time Inspector of Schools in the St. Louis Province of his Society and was 
the first principal of the Diocesan Catholic High School for Boys in St. Louis in 
1911, then called Kenrick, now William Cullen McBride High School. 

Msgr. John J. Healy, director of hospitals in Little Rock, Ark., was asked to 
bless the annual Convention of the Arkansas Medical Society at its last meeting. 
But after he heard Gov. Carl E. Bailey endorse birth control and sterilization of 
criminals, he said he could not bless the organization but would pray for it. “As 
a Catholic priest,” he said, “I have been put on the spot. I feel I cannot ask His 
blessing on some of the questions proposed here tonight. Therefore, instead of a 
blessing, I shall offer a prayer, and this is the prayer: I ask that Almighty God 
enlighten the minds of our state officials to appoint boards to eliminate the great 
number of alcoholics in our state institutions, who are not mentally defective. . . 
Further, may God enlighten you, the members of the medical profession, on whom 
the responsibility in this case has been put tonight, to make the proper ‘recommen- 
dations on this important controversal question. In God’s name I make this peti- 
tion.” 


The Most Rev. Joseph N. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, was chosen by Gover- 
nor Horner of Illinois to act as chairman of the Commission for the Study Prison 
Problems in Illinois. In a lengthy report the Bishop a important changes 
in the American prison system. 

The Christ Child Society, founded 50 years ago by a hopeless invalid, Miss 
Mary V. Merrick, is celebrating its golden jubilee on May 2. It is now organized 
in 31 cities. As a young girl in her teens Miss Merrick suffered a fall while at 
play. Since then it has been necessary for her always to lie flat on her back. 
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A Scotchman was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip, and he called back as he was 
leaving: “Goodbye all, and dinna forget 
to take little Donald’s glasses off when 
he isna lookin’ at anything.” 


* 


“I’m afraid,” responded the cashier 
with part of one eye on the check, “you 
haven’t endorsed it correctly.” 

“Indeed!” 

“No; it’s made out to Gertrude H. 
Grey and you’ve written just Gertrude 
Grey.” 

“But Gertrude Grey is my name.” 

“Ah, but you don’t quite understand 
me,” barked the exasperated cashier. 
“What I mean to say is, you left out 
the H.” 

“Oh, so I have,” she exclaimed with a 
sweet, sugary smile as she took out her 
pen and wrote: Age, twenty-one. 


*% 

Jones: “I see your wife sits around 
and mopes when she’s in bad humor — 
not very pleasant for you, old chap!” 

Dawson: “Oh, I rather enjoy it —T’ll 


tell you why. When she’s in good humor 
she always sings.” 


* 
“What do you want?” he mumbled. 


“Are you Mr. 
screwball. 

“No,” returned the tenant sleepily. 
“My name is Woyczinklepski. 

The nut peered at the stranger. 

“Are you sure you’re not Mr. Smith?” 
he insisted. 

“Of course not, you dope,” howled the 
irate tenant. “Didn’t I just tell you my 
name is Woyczinklepski?” 

The nut grew peeved. 

“Oh, yeah?” he shouted. 
did you answer the doorbell?” 

*% 

Irate Parent: “I’ll teach you to make 
love to my daughter, sir.” 

Young Man: “I wish you would, old 
boy; I’m not making much headway.” 

% 


A dentist whose surname was Moss 

Fell in love with a charming Miss Ross, 
But he held in abhorrence 
Her Christian name Florence, 

So he called her his dental Floss. 


Smith?” asked the 


“Then dissed 


Mike: “No girl likes candor — about 
the last thing on earth she wants is to 
be told what you think of her.” 

Harold: “You’re wrong. I told a girl 
I know just what I thought of her. 

Mike: “And what did she say ?” 

Harold: “She said “I love you, too.” 

* 

He was alone, except for a fifteen-year- 
old boy who kept following him around 
the course. 

Mr. Wumpus was a bit short-tempered, 
and his playing did not tend to soften 
his impatience. At the seventh, he turned 
to the boy and shouted: “Hey you. I’m 
progressive, and maybe you are, but you 
will never learn to play golf as I do by 
watching me. On your way!” 

“I’m progressive, too,” replied the boy, 
“so I sure don’t want to play golf like 
you do. I’m going fishing soon as you 
dig up a few more worms.” 


Harry had done no work for over a 
year and his father was getting tired of 
keeping him. 

“Harry,” said his father one day, “I 
hear there’s been a death at Johnson’s 
factory. Why don’t you go and see if 
you can fill the vacancy ?” 

Harry went. On his return he ex- 
plained that he could have the job but 
that the work was too hard for him. 

“But,” protested his father, “you’re a 
strong, fit man. If the man who died 
could do it, surely you could.” 

“It wasn’t a man that died.” replied 
Harry. “It was a horse!” 


* 


“Fifteen minutes after putting on a pair 
of your socks I made a hole in one,” 
wrote an enthusiastic golfer to the sock 
manufacturer. 

* 


Old Lady (as car gives a jolt): “Was 
that a serious accident, conductor ?” 

Conductor: “Not to us, madam; the 
car just ran over a dog.” 

Old Lady: “Was it on the track?” 

Conductor: “No, we chased him up an 
alley.” 

* 


Sign on Scotch golf course: “Members 
will please refrain from picking up lost 
balls until after they have stopped roll- 
ing.” 
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